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SWEDENBORGIANISM AND THE FRONTIER 


CHARLES ARTHUR HAWLEY 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


I. Swedenborg’s Teachings that Influenced the Frontier. 


Some forty years ago, Frederic J. Turner, the eminent 
American historian, called attention to the fact that the re- 
ligious life of the frontier has not been sufficiently investigated. 
Since then, much important work in this field has been done. 
One aspect of the religious life of the frontier, however, has 
been almost entirely neglected, that of Swedenborgianism, or, 
as followers of the Swedish prophet prefer to say, that of the 
New Church. Emanuel Swedenborg was born in Stockholm 
in 1688. Since we are approaching the two hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of his birth, now is an opportune time to investi- 
gate a hitherto neglected influence, very potent on the American 
frontier during the nineteenth century. 


Following the publication in 1850 of Emerson’s essay on 
“Swedenborg the Mystic,” Swedenborg has been classified as a 
mystic; and because of the misunderstanding or lack of under- 
standing of the term mystic, he has for the most part been for- 
gotten. Swedenborg, however, cannot so easily be catalogued. 
A contemporary of Jean Jacques Rousseau, he shared his belief 
in the doctrine of primitivism; and even more than Rousseau, 
he made his belief in the superiority of the primitive life a de- 
finite part of his creed. A contemporary of Voltaire, he agreed 
with him as to the essential elements in religion, but like him re- 
volted against institutionalism. When Swedenborg was a boy, 
he heard of the Quakers, and, although later in life he disagreed 
with many of their ideas, he always shared their revolt against 
institutionalism and their freedom to subordinate the letter to 
the spirit. 


During his boyhood, Swedenborg was trained in the Luth- 
eran church, in which his father served first as professor of 
theology and later as bishop. In the latter office he acted as 
superintendent of the Swedish missions and churches in Amer- 
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ica. In this capacity he sent the first Lutheran missionaries to 
the American colonies. Because of this, his son became inter- 
ested in the life of the primitive redmen on the far away and 
newest Swedish frontier. 

As a student in Upsala, Swedenborg perfected himself in 
Greek and Latin. In the former language he worked out his 
philosophical and theological systems, and in the latter he wrote 
all his books. Early rejecting the major part of Lutheranism, 
he told Professor G. A. Beyer, his teacher in Greek at Gotten- 
burg University, that his early belief in God was as follows: 


My only belief at that time [at the age of twelve] was that God is the 
Creator and Preserver of nature and that He endows man with under- 
standing, good disposition, and other resultant qualities. Of the belief 
that God the Father imputes the righteousness of His Son to whomsoever 
and whenever He pleases, even to the impenitent, I knew nothing, and had 
I heard of such a faith, it would have been then, as now incomprehensible 


to me. 


On graduating from the university, he defended a thesis on 
morals, consisting largely of extracts from Seneca and Publius 
Syrus Mimus, with his own comments on these writers. 

Swedenborg’s early theological training was Greek. His 
Philosopher’s Note Book is filled with references to Plato, Aris- 
totle, and the other Greek thinkers including Plutarch. He 
early sensed the fact that John’s Gospel is decidedly a Hellenistic 
treatise, and in all his later writings he put much stress on the 
W ord, that is, the Logos in its Greek sense. 

With this cultural background, Swedenborg turned to sci- 
ence and became the leading scientist of his day, being appointed 
director of the government mines of Sweden, an important gov- 
ernment position. While acting in this capacity, he covered 
every phase of science, finally passing through physiology and 
psychology into theology. His purpose in this latter field was 
to prove the existence of God and the human soul. Here is 
the beginning of his important work in the field of “‘corre- 
spondence” which he found in the relation of the soul to the 
body: he believed that the immortal soul was imaged in the hu- 
man body as the eternal God is imaged in the immortal soul. By 
these degrees he sought to explain the relationship of the divine 
to the human. 

In order to clarify and expound this relationship, he began 
a systematic explanation of the Bible, sensing in a peculiar way 
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the coming conflict of religion with science. He declared that 
the spiritual sense is embedded in the physical, as the body and 
soul, the physical and spiritual, so with the Word, the Logos. 
The physical always has a correspondence to the spiritual. 
Applying this doctrine of science, he found the internal sense 
of the word. The Word itself is divine truth and appears in 
several degrees, one degree accommodated to human perception, 
another to human reason alone. With the freedom of the early 
churchmen and of Luther, he selected the books in the canon 
which he believed interpreted this internal sense. His canon 
included the Pentateuch plus Joshua, Judges, I and II Samuel, 
I and II Kings, the Psalms, the Prophets plus Lamentations, 
the four Gospels and the Apocalypse. His many volumes ex- 
plaining the internal sense were widely read by pioneers during 
the first three quarters of the nineteenth century, and, during 
the conflict with science, helped countless people to retain their 
faith in the Bible. 

Swedenborg’s freedom in the use of the Bible carried even 
farther his revolt against institutionalism. In more ways than 
one he was a devout disciple of Luther although, unconsciously 
at first, in agreement with Rousseau, the Quakers, and Voltaire 
in their revolt against institutionalism. In Swedenborg’s case, 
however, it was the development of his mystical nature which 
finally brought about the complete revolt. From 1736 to 1744, 
like the Hebrew prophets, he saw visions of the spiritual world 
and felt impelled to reveal what he believed to be his immediate 
perception of truth. This he put into his dogma of the influx 
of the mind of God into the human mind. From 1745 on, he 
devoted himself to the study of the Bible in the original. It was 
in this year that in his own experience, he spiritually perceived 
the end of the old church, that is, all organized religion, and 
the beginning of the New Church which should be founded on 
the internal sense of the Scriptures. In 1747 he petitioned the 
king for retirement that he might give his entire time to the 
elucidation of Scripture. This date marks his official separation 
from the established, organized church. His final break with 
organized religion in 1757, known as “the Last Judgment,” 
was not so spectacular as was Emerson’s, but each felt that he 
acted in obedience to the demands of the spirit. 


During all this time Swedenborg had also been occupied 
with politics and economic problems, since for more than fifty 
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years he served in the Swedish Parliament. While in Parlia- 
ment, he developed political and social theories which were years 
beyond his time; and at all times these views were highly valued 
by the king. He introduced bills on finance, temperance, and on 
various social questions. For all this he had a philosophical 
and religious basis. One of his cherished projects was in the 
direction of temperance or absolute prohibition of alcoholic bev- 
erages. To this end he urged so high a tax on the manufacture 
and sale of whiskey that its production would be curtailed or 
entirely stopped. That he spent much time and thought on this 
subject is proved from the following official records: 


If the distilling of whiskey—provided the public can be prevailed upon 
to accede to the measure—were farmed out in all judicial districts, and also 
in towns, to the highest bidder, a considerable revenue might be obtained 
for the country, and the consumption of grain might also be reduced: that 
is, if the consumption of whiskey cannot be done away with altogether, 
which would be more desirable for the country’s welfare and morality than 
all the incorie which could be realized from so pernicious a drink.* 


All public houses in town should be like bakers’ shops, with an open- 
ing in the window, through which those who desire might purchase whiskey 
or brandy, without being allowed to enter the house, and lounge about 


the tap-room.? 


After his death the following notation was found on the fly- 
leaf of one of his books: 


The immoderate use of spirituous liquors will be the ruin of the Swedish 
people. 

At a later time, members of the New Church were among the 
leaders in the temperance movement in the United States. One 
needs only recall the influence of that distinguished Sweden- 
borgian, T. S. Arthur (1809-1885), whose Ten Nights in a 
Bar-Room has had a telling effect. 


All these reforms, however, were to Swedenborg merely 
part of a much larger project: the formation of a new social 
order. A student of the Prophets, he caught the vision of 
Isaiah’s Messianic Age, and to this he added that of Plato’s 
Republic. With a prophetic sense, he saw not only the coming 
clash between religion and science, but also the coming industrial 
revolution. In 1741 he wrote: 


1 Memorial to the Diet, Nov. 17, 1760. Quoted in Tafel, I, 503. 
2 Address to the Councillor of Mines, 8. Sandels, upon resigning the presidency of 
the Academy of Sciences. April 24, 1782, p. 93. Quoted in Tafel, I, 493-4. 
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In a perfect form of society, there ought to be not only a variety among 
all, but such variety that the particulars shall so accord as to constitute, at 
the same time, a society in which there shall be no want which some one 
may not supply. Such a form there is in the atmospheric world, 
or in the macrocosm, and such there is in every body, [i. e., organism} 
between its constituent parts. ... In no other way is it possible for a most 
perfect society, or form of society, to be instituted.® 


Again he thought in terms of “correspondence.” Society is like 
the body of a man in which, to have health, all organs must 
function in strict harmony with each other. The idea of course 
goes back to the Greeks. He illustrates it later in his theological 
writings as follows: 

To perform use [the human ideal social behavior] is to desire the welfare 


of others for the common good, and not to perform use is to desire the 
welfare of others, not for the sake of the common good, but for the sake 


of self.* 


Here we have the germ of unselfish co-operation, the “com- 
munism”’ of the early Christians. Again in even more concrete 
terms he expresses his ideal for the new state of society: 


Who does not see that there cannot be found an empire, kingdom, republic, 
state, or household, that is not established by laws which constitute its or- 
der and thus the form of its government? In each one of them the laws 
of justice are in the highest place, political laws are second, and economical 
laws in the third; or in comparison with a man, the laws of justice consti- 
tute the head, political laws the body, and economic laws the garments ; and 
thus these last, like garments, may be changed.°® 


How modern this last sentence sounds! Many leaders in high 
office today have recently changed, or are desirous of chang- 
ing, social and economic “garments.” Many, too, today are 
demanding that individuals learn to work for the common good 
rather than for personal gain. The consensus of opinion, judged 
by recent church pronouncements, is that Christianity and the 
competitive system of exploitation are incompatible. All this 
Swedenborg pointed out in the eighteenth century. 

Nor did he refrain from castigating his own times in these 
forceful words: 
... one always seeks the destruction of another, and desires to despoil him 


of his goods, and when many esteem themselves higher than societies, and 
imagine that all things exist for themselves alone.® 





3 Economy of the Animal Kingdom, (The Soul), no. 535. 
4 Heaven and Hell, no. 64. 

5 True Christian Religion, no. 55. 

6 The Soul, no. 557. 
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From the beginning, Swedenborg emphasized his doctrine 
of primitivism, being one of the first to develop the concept of 
the “noble savage.” The natural man, he taught, lived the satis- 
factory, unselfish life in a co-operative society. 


To grow rich from the goods of others was entirely unknown in ancient 
times; . . . but, in succeeding ages, this scene was changed and totally 
reversed when the lust for power and of possessing the goods of others 
seized the mind. Then the human race, for the sake of self-preservation 
gathered together into kingdoms and empires; and as the laws of charity 
and conscience ceased to act, it became necessary to enact laws to restrain 
violence, and to propose honors and gains as rewards, and the privations 
thereof as punishments. When the state of the world was thus changed, 
heaven itself withdrew from man, and this more and more, even to the 
present times.’ 


Primitive society and primitive human nature, he believed, 
were both flawless and orderly ; and earthly human behavior cor- 
responded to the heavenly or ideal. Primitive man had the di- 
vine and not the human idea of religion as the following con- 
trast shows: 


I have heard it announced that at this day a church is being established 
with many in Africa, and that revelations are made at this day; and that 
they are receptive of the Heavenly Doctrine, especially concerning the 
Lord. . . And, as I was attending, I heard that they were expecting a 
revelation concerning Christ, whom they call the Only Man, from whom 
every man is a man. ... Moreover, they knew many things respecting 
heaven and hell, of which Christians are ignorant. . . . It was afterwards 
shown in obscure vision how the Heavenly Doctrine would proceed in 
Africa; namely, towards the interior parts, even to the middle of it; and 
that it would then proceed towards those who were at the sides on the 
Mediterranean Sea, but not to the coast; and then, after a time, would 
turn itself back towards Egypt... . That doctrine [of the New Church] 
does not extend as far as the Africans that dwell near the coasts, since 
the Christians come thither, who insinuate scandals, and who have a human 
and not a divine idea concerning the Lord. The Africans are more re- 
ceptive to the Heavenly Doctrine than others on this earth, because they 
freely receive the doctrine concerning the Lord, and have it as if implanted 
in themselves that God will altogether appear as a man. They are in the 
faculty of receiving truths of faith, and especially its goods, because they 
are of a celestial disposition. .. . The African race can be in greater en- 
lightenment than others on this earth, since they are such that they think 
more interiorly, and so receive truths and acknowledge them.® 


Swedenborg in identifying primitive simplicity and per- 
fectionism with the Africans came to regard them as far su- 





7 Arcana Coelestia, no. 8118. 
8 Last Judgment, I, 115-124. (Written between 1758-1769). 
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perior to the civilized Europeans in their intuitive grasp of 
truth. He states it thus: 
In Heaven the Africans are the most loved of all the gentiles; they re- 


ceive the goods and truths of Heaven more easily than the rest; they wish 
to be called the obedient, not the faithful.® 


By “faithful” he means, of course, those holding to institutional 
religion with its human creeds and theologies.’” The sending of 
missionaries by the old church seemed to him futile, and could 
only result in harmful ignorance being imposed on the primitive 
Africans, who intuitively receive the truth by divine influx from 
heaven. He states the case thus, which may well summarize 
his belief that the 

Heavenly Doctrine will spread itself through Africa and thence into Asia— 
that the church which now perishes in Europe will be established in Africa, 


and that this will take place from the Lord alone through revelations, and 
not through emissaries from Christians." 


The result of Swedenborg’s primitivism was humanitarian- 
ism. The Swedish government which held him in high regard 
looked with favor upon an expedition to explore Africa. As 
early as 1779, his disciples, under the leadership of Karl Wad- 
strdm, opposed slavery. Wadstrom, together with Sir Augus- 
tus Nordenskjold, Dr. Spaarman, and Captain Arrehenius, 
backed by Gustavus III, set out in 1787 for Africa to establish 
a colony for the purpose of opposing the slave trade. M. de 
Stael, then Swedish ambassador to Paris, persuaded the French 
government to send the party on a French steamer to Senegal. 
In 1788 the party returned with voluminous notes and plans 
for the Africans. Wadstrém’s books proved to be influential 
in the fight against slavery. Wadstrém, the moving spirit of 
the group, went to England and inspired the disciples of the 
New Church with the idea of opposing the spread of slavery. 
Together they laid their plans before William Wilberforce, who 
lent his aid. Thus the disciples of Swedenborg, together with 
the Quakers, headed the great anti-slavery movement in Europe. 


The importance of Swedenborg’s influence lay in his in- 
sight into conditions that were destined to come shortly after 
his death. His early training in Greek thought gave him a 
sound philosophical basis on which he built his scientific, po- 





9 Arcana Coelestia, no. 2604. 
10 Cf. True Christian Religion, nos. 796-800, for his view of Luther, Calvin, ete. 
11 Spiritual Diary, no. 4777. 
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litical, and religious systems. Trained in the best scientific 
thought of his day, he sensed the coming conflict between science 
and religion, and prepared for it by insisting on the internal 
rather than the literal sense of the Word in its human form. 
His freedom in selecting his own canon of Scriptures gave a 
sanction to the later historical study of Biblical history and liter- 
ature. His revolt against institutionalism and his advocacy of 
primitivism made possible the development of free religious and 
cultural groups for the study of new truth as it came. Even- 
tually, this was to result in the founding of a new organization, 
which Swedenborg clearly foresaw when he wrote: 

‘And I John saw the holy city New Jerusalem coming down from God out 
of Heaven,’ signifies a New Church to be established by the Lord at the 
end of the former [1757], which will be consociated with the New Heaven 
in Divine truths as to doctrine and as to life.’* 


The New Church, founded upon new revelations, and em- 
bracing all the “obedient,” would have a sense of freedom which 
would express itself in doing good in an unselfish way for the 
community. Since no one member of the new organization 
would exploit another member, slavery and ruthless competi- 
tion were automatically forbidden. Since the immoderate use 
of alcohol would destroy the mental alertness of the individual 
and blind him to the influx of the spirit, temperance was ad- 
vocated. 

Later, the disciples of Swedenborg on the frontier were to 
fight for freedom for the slave, for temperance, for the right 
to accept the findings of science and still hold fast to the Bible. 
They were also to fight for a new social order in which human 
values would increasingly be placed above money, greed, and 
exploitation. The influence exerted by the Swedenborgians on 
the frontier between the years of 1784, when James Glen in- 
troduced the Word, into America, and 1850, the date of the 
publication of Emerson’s interpretation of Swedenborg in Rep- 
resentative Men, has never been carefully appraised. During 
these years, however, a large number of Swedenborgian journals 
of various types were edited and circulated: American editions 
of the translations of Swedenborg’s works, begun in 1789 with 
Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, and others as subscribers, 
were spread broadcast from the Atlantic coast to the Missis- 
sippi Valley; hundreds of reading circles were formed; temper- 


12 Apocalypse Revealed, (Rotch edition, 1925), 1015. 
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ance societies sponsored by members of the New Church sprang 
up over the same region; agitation against slavery developed 
among Quakers and Swedenborgians; colonies and “reading 
circles” putting into practice Swedenborg’s social and economic 
teachings dotted the frontier. 

A survey of American literature during the nineteenth cen- 
tury reveals Swedenborgian ideas not only in New England but 
also on the Western frontier. The following writers, among 
others, tried to interpret Swedenborg: George Bush, Theophilus 
Parsons, Amos Bronson Alcott, Sampson Reed, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, John Greenleaf Whittier, T. S. Arthur, Henry James, 
Sr., John Bigelow, Charles Dana, W. C. Howells, W. D. How- 
ells, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, and Howard Pyle. 

The statement of John Bigelow may well represent the at- 
titude of many a thoughtful man and woman on the frontier 
during the nineteenth century: 

During my lifetime I think I am warranted in saying that the changes 
wrought in the theology of the Christian world distinctly attributable, 


under Providence, to the teachings of Swedenborg are more important than 
those wrought in all the ten centuries immediately preceding his birth.’* 


II. The Story of a Swedenborgian Frontier Colony. 


The frontier Swedenborgian colonies founded in the nine- 
teenth century grew out of the strong appeal which the “writ- 
ings” had for the pioneers. The earliest groups naturally de- 
veloped the missionary spirit, and both by literature and by 
personal appeal sent the new teaching across the Alleghenies. 

In America the earliest apostle of the New Church was 
Francis Bailey (1744-1817), a determined missionary who, as 
editor and publisher of the Freeman’s Journal, used his paper 
to introduce the doctrines to large numbers of eager people in 
the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and 
even beyond the Alleghenies, in the Ohio Valley. As a friend 
of Benjamin Franklin, he caught the latter’s imagination for 
the cause. He likewise interested Thomas Jefferson, who was 
always ready to investigate a new religious or philosophical sys- 
tem. His most famous disciple, however, was Philip Freneau 
(1752-1832), America’s first distinguished poet. For several 
reasons, the writings of Swedenborg appealed to Freneau. He 
accepted Swedenborg’s doctrine of primitivism, which fitted in- 





13 Retrospections of an Active Life, I, 159. 
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to his theory that primitive men had a perfect social life. He 
found in the humanitarian doctrine of Swedenborg an answer 
to his own benevolent spirit. He discovered in the social and 
economic ideas of Swedenborg an incentive to his own social 
radicalism. In short, Freneau looked upon the Swedish mystic 
as the apostle of the religion of nature and humanity. Reflect- 
ing the interest of Bailey’s group, Freneau, in the issue of Oc- 
tober 4, 1786, of the Freeman’s Journal or the North American 
Intelligencer, published his missionary poem, “On the Honour- 
able Emanuel Swedenborg’s Universal Theology.” The poem 
states at once the social implications which Freneau found in 
the teachings of his newly found prophet: 


In this choice work the curious eye may find 
The noblest system to reform mankind. 


Three years later, Bailey determined to bring out an Amer- 
ican edition of Swedenborg’s The True Christian Religion, to 
the publication of which Jefferson, Franklin, and Morris sub- 
scribed. Asa result, in 1801, John Chapman (1775-1847), com- 
monly known as “Johnny Appleseed,”’ became a “receiver,”’ and 
promptly began to carry the teaching throughout the Ohio Val- 
ley. By 1838, Swedenborg’s writings had found a secure place 
in the minds and cabins of the pioneers as far west as Indiana, 
and in 1839 the Illinois Association was formed. By 1850, 
every state east of the Mississippi had active “reading groups” 
or organized societies. 


To the mouth of the Mississippi, the French pioneers had 
brought Guillaume Gaspard Lancroy Oegger’s interpretation of 
Swedenborg, even though these pioneers continued to be nominal 
or active Roman Catholics. Oegger, a vicar of Notre Dame in 
Paris, received Swedenborgianism and in 1826, after studying 
the social theories of Saint Simon, devoted himself to the propa- 
gation of Swedenborgianism. In 1829 he published his influen- 
tial exposition of Swedenborg, Le Vrat Messie ou l’Ancien et 
le Nouveau Testament examinés conformément aux principles 
du langage de la Nature. Oegger’s work was destined also for 
a larger influence. In 1835, Emerson read and translated part 
of it into his Journal. The Transcendental Club pondered the 
book and in 1842 Elizabeth Peabody published a translation of 
it in Boston. Its ideas, however, had already appeared in Em- 
erson’s Nature, published in 1836. 
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As time went on, New Orleans received other Europeans 
and began to lose its Spanish and French character. The later 
pioneers included a large number of Germans who, although for 
the most part good Lutherans, nevertheless brought with them 
Tafel’s translation of Swedenborg’s writings. Shortly, the Ger- 
mans migrated north to St. Louis, which rapidly became a Ger- 
man city. The German migration was strong, especially be- 
tween the years 1839-1848, when large numbers came to Amer- 
ica seeking political freedom. Many of these after reaching 
America sought religious freedom by breaking with the Luther- 
an system. Some of these latter became founders of the New 
Church. One such group, after living in St. Louis until 1850, 
moved into the new state of Iowa and formed in Lenox town- 
ship a communistic colony known as the Jasper colony in Iowa 
county. 

This pioneer colony illustrates to a remarkable degree many 
of the Swedenborgian characteristics which made the New 
Church appeal to the frontiersman. It interpreted Swedenborg’s 
social and economic teachings to mean communism which, in 
turn, made the colony possible. For this, too, Iowa provided 
in fertile soil, climate, and freedom, all that any group could 
ask. In its pioneer days Iowa had at one time or another prac- 
tically every variety of group known to the history of social ex- 
perimentation. This German New Church colony made much 
of the idea of freedom, not only because its members had left 
Germany to find freedom in the new world, but also because in 
both New Orleans and in St. Louis they had found Negro slav- 
ery, which to them seemed the worst of social crimes. 


The first Germans to come to Missouri were Gottfried Du- 
den and a Herr Eversmann. Both had been trained in the pro- 
fessions, the former in law and medicine, the latter in agricul- 
ture. Duden, after buying a large tract of prairie, settled 
down to write his Berichte tiber eine Reise which, being widely 
read in Germany, induced large numbers of his unhappy coun- 
trymen to set out for the Mississippi Valley. Among these early 
comers was Paul Follen, brother of Carl Follen, the well-known 
professor of German at Harvard. Many of the early German 
pioneers were graduates either of the gymnasium or the uni- 
versity, and by the rougher pioneer element were nicknamed the 
“Latin farmers.” Most of these Latin farmers found comfort 


in working out utopias in which they might enjoy their books 
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as well as their work. Those who had studied Swedenborg, 
found an answer to this desire in his Christian communism. 


In 1844, nine families from Bielefeld, Westphalia, reached 
St. Louis via the Gulf of Mexico and New Orleans. Shortly 
after, this group was joined by another group which came to 
St. Louis via the Ohio River. 


The group which came to St. Louis wa the Ohio River 
heard of the Swedenborgian colony at Yellow Springs, Ohio, a 
communistic colony, which was the outgrowth of a Swedenborg 
society founded in 1811 at Cincinnati. When Robert Owen vis- 
ited Cincinnati in 1824, he found these Swedenborgians the only 
ones prepared to understand and put into practice his socialistic 
theories, many of which seemed closely akin to “the Heavenly 
teachings.” A communistic Swedenborgian colony was soon 
formed, and in 1825 began to function. To all the pioneers who 
passed through the city, the New Church group in Cincinnati 
gave a full account of the movement. In practice, however, the 
communistic principle failed to live up to the ideals the New 
Churchmen found in its abstract principles. After a few 
months, the communistic feature of this colony disappeared. 
This by no means, however, led the Swedenborgians to give up 
their faith in the possibilities of unselfish co-operation. The 
hard life of many of the St. Louis Germans led them to believe 
they could succeed where the Ohio group failed. 


News of other settlements in Iowa also filtered down to 
St. Louis. In 1835, Quakers from the Carolinas and from Ten- 
nessee had founded settlements at Salem in Henry county. Near- 
by was Denmark, a Congregational colony settled by New Eng- 
landers. Both these groups hated slavery; both worked togeth- 
er to assist Negroes to escape from Missouri. Curiously, out 
on the Iowa frontier the Quakers and Puritans worked together, 
a thing they could never have done back in New England. To- 
gether they pledged freedom for all slaves crossing the Missouri 
border; they built underground stations on their common un- 
derground railway and hurried slaves away to Canada. The 
Swedenborgians wanted to help in this. They, too, hated slav- 
ery. 

In 1848, there came to St. Louis a remarkable German, 
Hermann Heinrich Diekhoner, who in a very short time became 
the intellectual and spiritual leader of the Swedenborgian Ger- 
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man colonists. Diekhoner was born October 14, 1796, in Biele- 
feld, Prussia. He early came under the same influence as Im- 
manuel Tafel, who was born in the same year at Sulzbach. 
Tafel, after finishing his preparatory work, matriculated at 
Tiibingen, where he began to translate into German the Latin 
writings of Swedenborg and to propagate their teachings. Diek- 
héner was one of the first to accept in full the ‘new teaching,” 
being attracted primarily by its socialistic or, as he interpreted 
it, Christian communistic principles. In 1821, Tafel issued his 
Prospectus, in which he stated his purpose of translating into 
German Swedenborg’s complete works. In 1825, however, the 
University of Tibingen appointed him to a professorship, with 
the proviso that he give up his translating. He accepted the 
position, but soon found that his conscience bothered him so 
much that in 1829 he resigned the professorship and returned to 
his translation, at which he continued to the end of his life. 
Diekh6ner valiantly assisted Tafel in the work of spreading 
Swedenborgianism in Germany. But while Tafel’s interest was 
theological and linguistic, Diekhoner’s was political and social. 
During this period, Diekhoner came under influences similar 
to those which later molded the thought of Karl Marx. When 
in 1847 Marx and Engels issued their Manifest der Kommuni- 
sten, Diekhoner was ready for it. Unlike Marx, however, his 
criticism of capitalism took the form of Christian communism 
as found in Swedenborg. His ideas, which he openly held, made 
it impossible for him to stay in Germany. Accordingly, in 1848, 
he left and with many other natives of Bielefeld, reached St. 
Louis via the Gulf of Mexico. As he reached America, to which 
many Germans at this time looked as the “land of the free,” he 
heard that Marx had founded in Cologne the Neue rheinische 
Zeitung. This gave him only partial encouragement, for he be- 
lieved that communism could never succeed without religion. 


Diekhoner at once opened a cobbler’s shop in part of his 
house and began mending shoes. His shop, however, soon be- 
came a church and a school. The kindly personality of the 
Swedenborgian won many Germans, whether they had come 
from Bielefeld or not. On Sundays he held services in his house 
to which large numbers came. Some of these had already be- 
come Swedenborgians in Germany, while others, dissatisfied 
with the Lutheran church, were ready to renounce it for the 
New Church which Diekhoner so persuasively taught. A few 
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families with no Swedenborgian leanings objected to the church 
tax or pew rent as it was called in St. Louis. One Sunday, so 
the story goes, on coming to church they found their pews lock- 
ed. Leaving the church, they went to Diekhoner’s shop where 
they straightway renounced Lutheranism. 


The majority of the members of Diekhoner’s “reading 
circles” had left Germany in 1844, but in St. Louis they had 
neither learned English nor had they found the utopia they had 
been led to expect. Most of the earlier colonists were good Luth- 
erans, who continued to hold their membership in that church. 
As they learned of the New Church teaching, they, like Oegger, 
at first found nothing incompatible in being at the same time a 
member of an orthodox church and a disciple of Swedenborg. 
But Diekh6ner, possessing scholarly insight with a theological 
and philosophical turn of mind, soon made his congregation see 
the implications of the two lines of thought. Lutheranism held 
fast to sola fide, justification by faith alone, but Swedenborg, 
who handled Luther roughly, declared his eternal opposition to 
the sufficiency of faith alone: 





faith without works is dead. . . all religion has relation to life and the life 
of religion is to do good. 


To the pioneers “works” seemed of first importance, and Diek- 
honer’s hearers, for the most part, made the adjustment to 
Swedenborg. To the pioneers the theological and economic-so- 
cial problems were bound together. In the new world the Ger- 
man pioneers had expected to find freedom for themselves and 
for all others. Great was their disillusionment, therefore, to 
find a slave market in St. Louis, and to see Negroes, whom 
Swedenborg had held up as the height of perfection, sold as 
slaves. In the growing city they also found all the character- 
istics of the incipient competition and the lack of personal free- 
dom they had known in Europe. The greater part of the group 
became more and more convinced that Christian communism 
was the only cure. Asa result, the St. Louis Swedenborgians 
resolved to go north to Iowa, where they could build a socialistic 
utopia free from competition, tyranny and slavery. 


Another point of contact between Swedenborgianism and 
communistic socialism was found in Fourierism. This move- 
ment, introduced to the pioneers by Albert Brisbane’s Social 
Destiny of Man, published in 1840, was held by many to be al- 
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most identical, so far as social aims went, with the teaching of 
Swedenborg. Both Fourier and Swedenborg glorified science, 
both emphasized co-operation in the sphere of economics, and 
(here was the dangerous point of resemblance) the “passional 
principle” taught by Fourier was identified by some with Swe- 
denborg’s Conjugial Love. Fourieristic phalanxes spread from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and in 1843 a phalanx emigrat- 
ed from New York state to Iowa, settling on the Des Moines 
River, near Oskaloosa. During the two years of its existence, 
the members, joined by other pioneers, practiced communism. 
There seems to be no record as to the shades of religious belief 
held by these pioneers, but in general the movement was per- 
meated with Swedenborgian teachings, as any issue of the Har- 
binger will prove. This group, although a complete failure, so 
far as communism was concerned, led the St. Louis New 
Churchmen again to believe that they might succeed where 
others failed. 

While the St. Louis group waited, the circle in Diekhoner’s 
shop constantly widened. Other German pioneers began to re- 
nounce Lutheranism, since it symbolized to their minds the 


state church of the old régime. Many of these accepted the 
New Church. 


While plans for the colony were growing, the devastating 
cholera epidemic of 1848 broke out in St. Louis. The pioneers 
became terrified; the rapidly growing city became a partially 
deserted town. Fear of another epidemic hastened the plans of 
the group, now augmented by several new arrivals. The ma- 
jority of them now accepted the Word as explained by Diek- 
honer, who had become pastor of the group. While waiting, 
they chose Jaspis as the name for the new colony, from Revela- 
tion 21:19, as given in Luther’s Bible: 


Und die Griinde der Mauern und der Stadt waren geschmiickt mit allerlei 
Edelsteinen, Der erste Grund war ein Jaspis. 


Descendants of the group still recall how old members used to 
murmur, ‘““der schone Name, jaspis.” 


In 1842, the German migration to Iowa began in full force. 
In May, 1842, according to Faust, the newspaper records in 
St. Louis show that during the period from January through 
March more than thirty thousand pioneers passed through St. 





14 Albert Bernhardt Faust, The German Element in the United States, I, 461. 
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Louis on their way to Iowa. The new government land, which 
was extremely fertile, the good climate, and the opportunity to 
“get rich” in the lead-mines near Dubuque, caused this rush of 
immigration. From Dubuque, many Germans pushed north 
into Clayton county, where in 1847 Heinrich Koch founded on 
the “Potato Prairie’ a communistic settlement. 


January 1, 1851, saw the St. Louis Swedenborgians’ plans 
ready for the move into Iowa county, where fertile land might 
be bought for one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. As 
soon as the weather permitted they sent out certain men chosen 
“to spy out the land.” For this mission they sent C. O. Vette, 
Karl F. Naumann, and Henrich C. Kosfeld. Journeying up the 
Mississippi, they soon reached Keokuk and penetrated inland to 
Iowa county. The prairie with its black soil thrilled the “spies,” 
who returned with glowing praise of the country from which the 
Indians had entirely disappeared. 


As soon as the river was navigable, the pioneers piled all 
their goods on boats and began the ascent of the river. At the 
wharf at Muscatine they transferred their furniture and cloth- 
ing to ox carts which they had only with the greatest difficulty 
been able to obtain. Thus loaded they proceeded, again with 
the greatest difficulty, through the tractless Iowa loess, to their 
destination. On April 11, 1851, a land patent was issued to 
William Wolbers, a trustee of the colony, calling for 120 acres 
in Section 18 of Township 81 North, Range 9 West, reorganiz- 
ed in 1855 as Lenox Township. Another purchase of 40 acres 
in Section 7 of the same township was made by Wolbers on 
April 25, and on the same date Hermann H. Diekhoner took 
title to 160 acres in sections 17 and 20.” 


At the end of April, the colonists pitched their tents near 
a spring at the point where Willow Creek flows into Price Creek, 
a tributary of the Jowa River. From this point the land was 
staked out for the community, and the center of the colony 
seems to have been located in sections 5 and 8, although this 
jand, according to the official records, was not purchased until 
the following year. Under the frontier rule, pioneers had the 
pre-emption right to purchase land on which improvements had 





15 The record of these purchases is in the office of the County Recorder of Iowa 
County, Iowa. The sources for the remainder of this article are found in a large 
number of interviews, and in a lengthy correspondence with descendants of the 
Jasper Colony. This correspondennce is in possession of the author. 
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already been made, and this seems to have been what the colony 
did. In 1852 the land was bought. 


As soon as the land was staked out, the pioneers built log 
houses, five in all. Each house at first sheltered two families 
who shared a common kitchen and dining room. Except for 
the pieces brought from St. Louis, all furniture was hand-made. 
This caused no great difficulty, since among the members of 
the community were several who were skilled in carpentry and 
wood work. The community house, erected as soon as the 
log houses were completed, at first served also as church and 
school. Among the colonists was one man of noble birth, al- 
though among his communistic friends his title to nobility was 
ignored. By the end of the year 1852, the colony owned about 
one thousand acres, held in the name of the trustees, although 
some land seems at first, in spite of the communism on which 
the colony was based, to have remained in the possession of 
members of the group. Communism was not enforced. It was 
desired, however, especially by the leader of the group, Her- 
mann Diekhoner, and the most ardent of the Swedenborgians. 


The colony’s land was extremely fertile and crops flourish- 
ed, but the colonists suffered from lack of money. In their 
communal life, it is true, they needed none, but they could not 
employ barter in neighboring towns. Reports of the colony, 
however, soon brought others from St. Louis to augment the 
settlement on Price’s Creek. Bernhardt Vette, a bookbinder, 
came, as did several young men who soon returned to St. Louis 
to bring their brides. Heinrich Miller, who knew English, 
joined the community, and acted as interpreter. The colonists 
read Der Bote, a German Swedenborgian paper published in 
St. Louis. All preaching as well as teaching was in German. 
Luther’s Bible and Tafel’s translation of Swedenborg’s works 
were taught to insure the permanence of the New Church. The 
officers drew up for the community the following compact : 


The only religion that shall exist here among us, shall be that in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Church of the New Jerusalem as revealed for 
all time through divine revelation given to the world by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. Only those shall be admitted to membership in this society who 
accept these doctrines in the governing of their lives. And any deviation 
from these divine teachings shall not be tolerated—against this the elders 
of the congregation who at all times shall be characterized by love and 
wisdom, shall be on guard. 
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This “Constitution of the First German Church of the New 
Jerusalem in Lenox Township, Iowa County, Iowa,” was signed 
by the following: 

Carl Friedrich Naumann, H. H. Diekhoner, Heinrich Groeth, Carl Miekel, 
J. H. Scheele, F. W. Diekhoner, I. Ch. Klaus, Johann Heinrich Schacht- 
sick, Valentine Hartmann, Friedrich Schachtsick, Carl Otto Vette, Hein- 
rich Christoph Kostfeld, F. W. Junker, Friedrich Wilhelm Diekhoner II, 


Hermann Schloemann, E. Heinrich Schloemann, Johann Fredr. Schliuter, 
Caspar Heinrich Uthoff, Friedrich Grothoff, Karl Kunz. 


Although founded on the principle of communism, the plan 
seems never to have worked well, and in 1853 the colony, having 
in the meantime never been incorporated, gave up the commu- 
nistic principle and divided the land among the members. Deep- 
ly disappointed, Hermann Diekhoner, the ardent disciple of the 
system, went back to St. Louis. When he reached home, he 
again opened a cobbler’s shop, and preached the Word as ex- 
pounded by Swedenborg. When an old man, he is reported to 
have resembled the Apostle John, telling all to love one another. 


Two years later, in 1855, another German religio-com- 
-munistic colony came from Buffalo, New York, and settled be- 
side the Jasper Colony. This colony, the Amana or The Society 
of True Inspiration, originated in Germany in 1714. The 
_colony bought some 26,000 acres of land, and in 1859 was in- 
corporated under the Iowa law as the Amana Society. Ardent- 
ly pacifistic, the religion of the Amanas is a continuation of 
German pietism plus a fervent belief in the continuation of 
prophetic inspiration, and thoroughgoing communism.”® Dur- 
ing the Civil War, both the Amanas and the Jasper Society kept 
_a strictly pacifistic position. Not one member of either society 
went into the war as a soldier. Each society, however, worked 
vigorously against slavery, although not taking the extreme 
abolitionist position assumed by most of the Iowa Quakers. The 
Jasper Society drilled and prepared to defend themselves if at- 
tacked. On one occasion a rumor reached Iowa county that 
Sterling Price, the Confederate general, was to march through 
Missouri and spend the winter “in the Amanas where the fat 
oxen would furnish good food for his men.” But Price was 
checked at the Battle of the Big Blue, and Iowa was not invaded. 
16 On June 1, 1932, a kind of co-operative modified communism was adopted where- 


by the members of the colony own shares. The common kitchen and dining halls 
have also been replaced by the individual family kitchen and dining room. 
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In 1855, another communistic colony settled in Iowa: the’ 
Icarians, a French Fourierist group which settled near Corning, 
in Adams county, on a tract of land which they named Icaria. 
The colony was incorporated in 1860, but the second generation 
disliked communism and after twenty-six stormy years the en- 
tire colony ceased to exist. Communism without religion was 
in every case doomed to failure. It was the religious rather than 
the communistic element which preserved the Jasper Society. 

The Jasper colony in 1859 built and dedicated the Excel- 
sior School, replacing the old log community building as a’ 
church, and serving as the common school for the entire town- 
ship. In 1880 the church building, the first Swedenborgian 
church in Iowa, was dedicated. The church is still standing. 
The members of the Jasper group became American citizens > 
and, fiercely hating slavery, joined the Republican ied After 
1880, the society became bilingual. 

After Hermann Diekhoner’s disappointment _ return to ' 
St. Louis, Albert Schloemann became pastor of the Jasper So-- 
ciety; a zealous missionary, he organized “reading circles” in 
school houses in many places in Iowa. Schloemann was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Mr. Bussman, who continued to found read- 
ing circles until a large part of Iowa had representative groups 
reading Swedenborg. From 1880 to 1894 the society had two 
pastors, one, Rev. Stephen Wood, who preached in English for 
the younger generation, who began to show symptoms of wan- 
ing interest. Stephen Wood, a tireless missionary and preach- 
er, found time to write several books. The best known and_ 
most influential in Iowa were: The Formation of Plants and 
Animals by an Orderly Development; The New Philosophy Ap- 
plied to the Solar System; and The New Philosophy in Con- 
nection with the Science of Correspondence. Of later pastors, . 
the Rev. J. B. Parmlee and the Rev. William Martin may be 
mentioned. The latter became intensely interested in Sweden- 
borg’s interpretation of communism. In 1900, Martin began. 
the publication of The Echo, the only Swedenborgian paper ” 
ever to be published in Iowa. By means of this organ, Mar- 
tin sought to instil new life into both the German and English. 
Swedenborgians of Iowa. From the first, the paper took a rad- 
ical social position, reprinting articles and sermons from The 
Public, a single tax paper published in St. Louis. It carried 
expositions of socialism, exhorted all Iowans to read the writ-- 
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ings of Henry James, Sr., and stressed the importance of books 
giving the pure Swedenborgian point of view. 

About 1900, the Swedenborgian church, in the lowa coun- 
ty colony, began to lose its strength. Two reasons seem upper- 
most: the German speaking members had died, and for the most 
part, the younger generation had no desire to speak German or 
to read the works of Swedenborg. Another reason was the 
interest which their pastor, the Rev. J. B. Parmlee, showed in 
the Koreshites. This communistic-religious community, found- 
ed by Dr. Cyrus R. Teed, who claimed to be a reincarnation of 
the Messiah, finally settled at Estero, Florida, where it erected 
a great temple to be the center of the ‘““New Jerusalem.” But 
the Jasper Society in 1900 had no interest in communism and 
little in any New Jerusalem outside its own rural community. 
Mr. Parmlee stayed as part time pastor till 1910, from which 
time the Jasper Society has not had a resident pastor. The 
“reading circles” by this time also had died out, other activities, 
mostly of a non-religious character, taking their place. 

By 1900, the frontier had entirely vanished. English had 
become the universal language, the elements of Darwinism had 
filtered into the schools, together with other scientific theories, 
and few cared about defending the Bible against them. The 
hardships of the pioneer days had graduaily disappeared, slav- 
ery was a forgotten issue, the temperance question was grad- 
ually being solved by education, capitalism had caught the ac- 
quisitive instinct. All seemed fairly right with the world. Af- 
ter three years, The Echo, which William Martin so ardently 
sought to induce Iowans to read, was suspended for want of 
subscribers. In 1900, with the frontier forgotten, nobody seem- 
ed interested any longer in problems. Instead, the farmers of 
the Jasper Society added land to land and building to building, 
quite oblivious to the situation which had in its bosom the mak- 
ing of the World War. In fourteen years their peaceful slum- 
ber ended. Again confusion came upon them as they were 
taught to hate the Fatherland to which in reality they had the 
loosest ties. Perhaps once more out of the present social chaos, 
the writings of Swedenborg shall be revived. 











THE RELIGION OF RESTORATION ENGLAND 
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The Restoration of 1660 restored not only the Stuart dy- 
nasty but the Anglican church.* Both were mistakes of the first 
magnitude, particularly the restoration of the Established 
church because it lasted longer. James II’s unparalleled un- 
wisdom brought the Revolution of 1688 quickly and unanimous- 
ly. No archbishop has to date so conducted himself as to bring 
a 1688 to Anglicanism. Recent discussion relating to the role 
of the church in the unusual abdication of 1936, and the no less 
unusual coronation of 1937, testifies to both its strength and 
its insecurity two hundred and fifty years after the Stuart 
dynasty, its curious restorer, had descended to pretenders and 
romance. 


Restorations have seldom been fortunate. Whether good 


1 Supplementing and largely supplanting the older works of Cardwell (1839), 
Stoughton (1867-74), and Overton (1885), are the following more recent treat- 
ments of the periods: H. Hensley Henson, Studies in English Religion in the 
Seventeenth Century (St. Margaret’s Lectures. London, 1903); Frank Bate, 
The Declaration of Indulgence (London, 1902); Benjamin Nightingale, 
The Ejected of 1662 in Cumberland and Westmorland (Publications of the 
University of Manchester, Historical Series, XII. 2 vols., Manchester, 1911); 
Wm. H. Hutton, English Church from the Accession of Charles I to the Death 
of Anne (London, 1913); A. G. Mathews, Calamy Revised (Oxford, 1934), which 
is a valuable supplement rather than a revision; Paul E. More and Frank L. 
Cross (eds.), Anglicanism: the Thought and Practise of the Church of England 
Illustrated from the Religious Literature of the Seventeenth Century (S. P. C. K. 
London, 1935), a vast source book; Norman Sykes, Church and State in England 
in the Eighteenth Century (Birkbeck Lectures, Cambridge, 1934), which has a 
good introductory chapter; and among denominational histories: Robert W. 
Dale, History of English Congregationalism (ed. by A. W. W. Dale, London, 
1907); J. Hay Colligan, The Arian Movement in England (Publications of the 
University of Manchester, Theological Series, II, Manchester, 1913); William C. 
Braithwaite, Second Period of Quakerism (London, 1919); Wm. T. Whitley, 
History of British Baptists (London, 1923; 2 ed., 1932). 

The general history of the period, which is the best key to its religious his- 
tory, has found no Samuel Rawson Gardiner and perhaps never will. But the 
last fifteen years have produced an unusual number of scholarly monographs, and 
several good histories, particularly David Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles 
II (2 vols., Oxford, 1934), and G. N. Clark, Later Stuarts (Oxford, 1934) in 
the promising Oxford History of England series. Keith G. Feiling’s History 
of the Tory Party, 1640-1714 (Oxford, 1924) is also illuminating on every aspect 
of the period. 
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or bad, persons or dynasties once overthrown and exiled for 
a period, can seldom return and rule successfully. The condi- 
tions attending restorations will always limit their usefulness 
and frequently work their undoing. A state can usually do bet- 
ter than return to a candidate who has long suffered the humilia- 
tion of defeat and the embittering experience of exile. 

The same may be said of institutions. Established things 
(church, state, school) usually have difficulty in keeping out of 
the way of things not knowing the impediment of establishment. 
But an established thing which returns to establishment after a 
period of palsy is under double difficulty. It not only does not 
move forward as it should, but it usually starts a few rods be- 
hind scratch. It has been in a sort of coma while the world 
moved on, and, as a rule, moved on with unusual rapidity be- 
cause of the palsied state of things established. A restoration is 
supposed to be a return to normalcy. It is never genuinely that. 
It invariably means a return to a situation normal to a time past. 

From the middle years of Elizabeth’s reign, Puritanism 
was a force in the English church which should have been taken 
into account. Instead, it was successively disregarded by the 
persecuting acts of the nineties, the Erastian régime of James I, 
and the high church legislation of Archbishop Laud. Each of 
these three steps was against the current of the times, and each 
helped to drive Puritanism without the church and partially 
without the country. Particularly was this true of the Laudian 
church, which was something very different from the original 
Elizabethan settlement, broad, comprehending, and in general 
satisfactory to the England of its day. Laudianism not only 
took no account of Puritanism, which was largely urban and 
commercial, but it outraged many yeomen and country squires. 

The Laudian church was therefore outmoded even in its 
own day; and it was the Laudian church to which the Restora- 
tion officially returned. Much had happened during the inter- 
vening thirty years. The Restoration church started decidedly 
behind scratch. 

The two main things that had happened were the attempt 
at a modified Presbyterian establishment, and the growth of 
Independency and sects. The former occurred during the civil 
war as a result of the Scottish alliance. The sects arose with 
the freedom and license of the fifties. 

Presbyterianism failed somewhat by reason of its associa- 
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tion with a foreign state whose military co-operation with par- 
liament was short-lived, and somewhat by reason of its hybrid 
position on vital issues of the moment. It was the opposite of 
Erastian on problems of church and state; it was oligarchic in 
ecclesiastical structure; it was essentially democratic in theory. 
More at home in Scotland and republican Holland, it suited few 
Englishmen. Charles II spoke for his people when he said it 
was no religion for a gentleman. But while few in numbers and 
hybrid in position, Presbyterians were vigorous, intelligent, 
powerful. By 1660, many held good benefices,* and had brains, 
leadership, and oratory wholly out of proportion to their num- 
bers. In the early days of the civil war when Anglicanism was 
discredited along with the king, Presbyterianism was the only 
organized alternative. But in the fifties, numerous strong sects 
arose equally disgusting to the Presbyterian and the Anglican. 
Both despised the army rule which was largely Independent in re- 
ligion. Both believed in establishment and order. It was the Pres- 
byterians’ support of the royalist cause in 1660 that made possi- 
ble the sudden Restoration. Independency was already discredit- 
ed along with Cromwell, major-generals, and army rule. Sec- 
tarianism by its very nature lacked the coherence required for 
leadership in such a time. The Presbyterians expected to crush 
the sects (which comprised perhaps a tenth of the popula- 
tion)*, and in the course of coming to terms with Anglicanism, 





2 It is estimated that of the nine thousand odd church livings in England in 1660, 
over two thousand were held by Presbyterians and over four hundred by Con- 
gregationalists, neither group being capable of sharp definition. See Clark, 
Later Stuarts, 17, and the works referred to in note 3. 

3 It is always difficult to fix numbers of church membership except in the case of 
those like the Roman Catholic where a definite act of conformity (mass), par- 
ticipated in even at infrequent intervals, constitutes unquestioned membership. 
Most others, and particularly Protestant groups, have a small definite core 
and a larger periphery of less frequent participants and sympathizers. In 1660 
estimates are particularly difficult because of the state of flux preceding, and 
because persecution had caused many sectarians to lie low in quiescence. The 
Quakers, being perhaps the bravest and most distinguishable as a group, might 
naturally yield the most accurate figure: 30-40,000 in 1661 (Wm. C. Braithwaite, 
Beginnings of Quakerism [London, 1912], 512). The numbers most used for 
the whole body of dissenters come from Archbishop Sheldon in 1676 when with 
Danby’s co-operation he compiled elaborate figures, undependable but, in the 
absence of others, useful. Their purpose was to show how few nonconformists 
there were, thereby justifying further suppression. Louis XIV was at the same 
time being shown similarly-purposed figures about French Huguenots in prepara- 
tion for the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. The fullest statement 
of Sheldon’s figures are in G. Lyon Turner, Original Records of Early Noncon- 
formity (3 vols., London, 1911-4), and this gives the ratio of conformists to 
nonconformists as 22 to 1, and to papists as 178 to 1. It is a mere guess to 
state that the number of dissenters decreased slightly during the period of the 
Restoration and increased slightly during the two succeeding reigns. One must 
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to supplant it. They did neither. Instead, they themselves 
all but perished and that right instantly. In things religious, 
one should speak of the Restoration of 1661. 1660 restored king 
and parliament; 1661 the Established church. The Presby- 
terians were largely responsible for the former; they never even 
dreamed of the latter which overwhelmed them and soon ejected 
them from nearly every pulpit. 

The Restoration of 1660 was accompanied by considerable 
moderation. The fact that it was a restoration of king and 
parliament suggests in itself a balance of power which for 
twenty years was no fiction. The royal Declaration of Breda, 
constituting the conditions on which Charles returned, repeated 
the word “parliament”? many times: a fact which the king never 
forgot. But the Restoration of 1661, that of the Established 
church, was attended by no such moderating measures. Pres- 
byterians, Independents, and sectarians were swept aside, and 
the Cavalier Parliament rushed through within five years the 
Corporation Act, the Act of Uniformity, the Conventicle Act, 
and the Five-mile Act, which, with the Test Act of 1673, con- 
stituted the severest ecclesiastical code under which Englishmen 
were ever asked to live. It was made by men who thought more 
in terms of politics and society than religion, but that did not 
make much difference to the dissenters. They were down and 
out, down socially, and out religiously and politically. To one 
killed by a rifle bullet, it matters little whether the court decision 
is murder or homicide. 

The authors of the Restoration had little experience or 
imagination as to the tremendous pull exerted by forces of re- 
action once loosed. Neither Charles II nor Clarendon nor any 
one person was wholly to blame. The king, unreligious and 
easy-going, wanted a broad church along tolerant lines; but 
he was not the man to fight for any principle very hard or very 
long, particularly not in the early years of his reign when mem- 
ories of his exile were fresh in his mind. Clarendon was old 
and Anglican through and through, though not of the senseless 
sort that insisted on the Code that bears his name.* Most of 





beware of overestimating the effect of the Toleration Act of 1689, realizing the 
fortifying qualities of persecution and the enervating aspects of freedom. There 
are other population estimates in Stoughton, II, 207-8, and Ogg, I, 212-3. 

4 Keith G. Feiling, ‘Clarendon and the Act of Uniformity’ in English Historical 
Review, XLIV (1929), 289-91. But when the acts were once passed, Clarendon 
believed in enforcing them, perhaps somewhat because he constantly identified 
dissent and sedition. 
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the churchmen were not examples of progressive thinking (for 
they too were a part of what was restored), but the Clarendon 
Code was too much for the best of them. Presbyterians might 
have been expected to serve as a moderating and balancing in- 
fluence, for they represented something in between Anglicans 
and dissenters. But with the Restoration accomplished, their 
work was done, though they did not at once realise it. The 
king’s declaration of October 25, 1660 favored a compromise 
acceptable to Presbyterians, and presumably to Anglicans, which 
followed lines laid down twenty years before by James Ussher, 
Archbishop of Armagh. Under it bishops gave up all claims 
jure divino and became presidents of synods. During the win- 
ter high positions were still being offered to Presbyterians whose 
able and eminent leader, Richard Baxter, was hopeful and per- 
haps even a little haughty when the Savoy Conference opened 
on April 5. He appeared to be totally unconscious of the over- 
whelming storm that was arising at the same time in the new 
Cavalier Parliament. The Conference continued its vain attempts 
at compromise until July 23 and adjourned. And before the end 
of the year, the Corporations Act was passed, the jurisdiction of 
ecclesiastical courts was restored, and Convocation revised the 
Book of Common Prayer, making six hundred changes and not 
one in the direction of compromise or comprehension.’ Baxter 
and his fellows had faded out of the picture with the immediacy 
and the completeness characteristic of the fate of middle groups 
in periods of reaction. With the passage of the Act of Uni- 
formity in May, 1662, their doom was sealed. Among them were 
possibly the best preachers of the day, certainly some of the best 
theological minds. Nearly all were swept from their pulpits 
and soon further silenced by the Conventicle Act and the Five- 
mile Act. The cause of all this was scarcely in individuals but 
in the unbridled spirit of reaction normally engendered by 
restorations which usually forget the passage of time. 


The Clarendon Code, the name usually applied to the four 
acts of 1661-5, was to religious and intellectual England of 
the seventeenth century a tragedy of the first order. It was 
illiberal, reactionary, and persecuting in an age deserving better. 
It created an unwise, unnatural, artificial and immediately out- 





5 E. Cardwell, History of Conferences and Other Proceedings Connected with the 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer (London, 1840); F. Procter and W. H. 
Frere, 4 New History of the Book of Common Prayer (London, 1902). 
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moded religious establishment which at once invited dissent both 
within and without the church. It temporarily allied that church 
with a loose, worldly dynasty, soon tainted with Catholicism, 
whose overthrow in 1688 split the church wide open for many 
years. It was antiquated in the seventeenth century, annoying 
in the eighteenth century, impossible in the nineteenth century. 
Meanwhile, great misfortune accrued to the name of established 
religion through linking it with a dead past, and, to some degree, 
with a discredited and exiled dynasty. Religion, if not the 
church, moved on; and religious satisfaction was being sought 
and found by both mystics and rationalists outside the church’s 
high and unyielding walls. The Toleration Act of 1689 toler- 
ated and that was all. It opened no doors of Established church, 
state, corporation, or university. The Clarendon Code and the 
enduring spirit it engendered were considerably responsible for 
the rise and growth of Methodism. The Act of Uniformity, 
says David Ogg, “started the decline of the Anglican church, 
not stemmed until the nineteenth century.’”® 

It was bad enough to enact the Clarendon Code; it was 
worse still to enforce it; and it was enforced, rigorously for ten 
years, less so for fifteen more, and somewhat until the third 
decade of the nineteenth century. Its enforcement fell on local 
officials who, like its parliamentary progenitors, were usually 
more interested in political and social than religious results. 
Enforcement naturally varied with the religious tastes and ef- 
ficiency of the community, but in many places there was ruthless 
imprisonment and maltreatment. As usual the damage done 
to the victim was less than that done to the tormentor. The 
colored Alabaman who recently said, while being slowly killed 
by a mob, that his death was no tragedy at all compared to what 
the experience was doing to his lynchers spoke a truth applicable 
to centuries of martyrology. It is a striking commentary on 
Restoration England that her best known and greatest book 
came from jail, and her next best known works (excepting 
Milton) were printed in the Netherlands. One is reminded of 
the liberal American weekly which for several years is said to 
have printed no article written by a Spaniard except from 
prison or exile. 

This rather drab picture is not brightened by introducing 
either of the later Stuart kings into the scene. Neither was a 


6 Ogg, I, 202. 
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good Anglican and yet they were necessarily heads of the Estab- 
lished church. Charles II has already been described as un- 
religious, easy-going, and tolerant. He made several efforts 
to moderate the Anglican zeal of his Parliament. He failed 
both for lack of sustained courage in an unpopular cause and 
for the reason that he favored Catholicism. His honest efforts 
in the direction of toleration were killed by dissenters who pre- 
ferred to suffer rather than see Catholics share their freedom. 
In the recent flood of eulogistic biographies of Charles II, many 
foolish things have been said.". By way of reply on one point, 
Charles’ religious policy, I ask the reader’s indulgence for a 
slightly detailed interpolation. It is not without some current 
significance in the light of Edward VIII's abdication in 1936. 


As head of the church, Charles II was a distinct liability. 
Without serious religion, but with a Catholic mother and a 
Bourbon environment through the formative years, he inclined 
to Catholicism. It at least had political advantages. Had he 
thought more seriously and more consecutively on serious 
things, he would have been a deist. He conformed sufficiently 
to the Established church to maintain friendly relations. This 
was not very difficult when many of the bishops were in his debt 
for their own restoration. Having few religious beliefs of his 
own, he could without sacrifice be tolerant of others. 

The fear of Catholicism was enervating during much of 
the reign. It was of course a highly justified fear—Charles’ 
mother, sister, and wife were Catholics; his brother and heir 
was a Catholic; and he himself favored Catholics in successive 
acts, and became one on his death-bed. The tragic events of the 
period of the Popish Plot would never have occurred but for 
these fears and suspicions for which Charles was largely to 
blame. 


In May, 1670, occurred the treaty of Dover with its famous 
clause providing for Charles’ declaration of Catholicism upon 
receiving a large sum of money from France. This provision 
was never carried out but it is probable that Charles at the time 
expected to execute it. It is difficult to explain, more so to justi- 
fy. If he did not intend to become a Catholic, it is particularly 
difficult to explain, for it was certainly not forced upon him by 
Louis XIV. Neither he nor his ambassador, Colbert de Croissy, 





7 The writer’s ‘‘Charles the Second of England’’ will appear in an early number 
of the American Historical Review. 
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urged it or required it as a necessary part of the alliance. They 
were so bent on the real purpose of the treaty, the joint war on 
the Dutch, that they actually warned Charles of the possible 
serious consequences at home if such a religious declaration 
should be made. At that time the Most Christian King was 
thinking more of annexing the Low Countries than of saving 
Christendom, and he wanted a helpful ally, not an ally wanting 
help. Charles might well have imitated Louis in keeping his 
eye more on the main business of the moment. England’s major 
interest should have been the completion of her maritime su- 
premacy over the Dutch (which was indeed soon to occur), but 
why Charles should just then have unnecessarily risked terrible 
dangers at home is highly astonishing. Anyone doubting the 
terribleness of the danger may quietly peruse events of 1678-81, 
and of 1688. If excuse is desired for Charles’ ignorance of the 
danger, it will be sought in vain, for the reception accorded his 
Declaration of Indulgence of 1662 and other events between 
that year and 1670 should have constituted sufficient warning. 
There have been many complicated, even occult explanations of 
the Catholic clause of this treaty. Not one is convincing. How- 
ever regarded, it was scarcely statesmanship, and yet it appears 
as one of Charles’ chief personal accomplishments. It was un- 
necessary, unexecuted, and while not known to many for some 
years, it added to the suspicions and fears that stamp the second 
half of the Restoration. 


James II was a Catholic and courageous enough to admit 
it. But his courage was unfortunately not matched by wisdom. 
I would overrun my space were I to start listing the foolish 
things he did. Suffice to say that I can imagine no one who 
would have been more lonesome had he accompanied the wise 
men to Bethlehem, or anywhere else. In less than four years, he 
left England with the unanimous consent of his subjects. 


The picture is not getting brighter, but it actually was sav- 
ed by several things pointing toward common sense and tolera- 
tion. An Englishman’s common sense is seldom far behind 
his occasional aberrations into foolishness. It is a kind of in- 
tellectual opportunism or Realpolitik of the human sort that was 
maturing in John Locke in preparation for his role in the 
Glorious Revolution. It is the thing that makes an Englishman 
privately tolerant, even at times tolerant of official persecution. 
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Where were these attitudes? What were the roots of the Tol- 
eration Act of 1689? 

First, there were churchmen who refused to be bound by 
parliamentary restraints and who indulged a wholesome lati- 
tudinarianism which kept them, and to some extent their church, 
within the orbit of contemporary thought. They were much 
influenced by the Cambridge Platonists, particularly Benjamin 
Whichcote and Henry More. This circle had ties with the 
Puritan Emmanuel College, but was more Anglican than non- 
conformist, and it comprised the real continuators of Hooker.* 
But these latitudinarians, as a group within the church, were 
a distinct minority, and they produced considerable travail with- 
out much resultant progeny. Their influence was more in- 
tellectual than ecclesiastical. 

Secondly, ejected, downtrodden, imprisoned dissent lived 
on (as such things always do) and kept alive the problem and 
spirit of tolerance by refusing to perish. It found a basis for 
some unity in persecution. The Act of Uniformity had welded 
many forms and degrees of dissent into one common ostracism.” 
Independents, Puritans, Presbyterians, sectarians—now dissen- 
ters all—worshipped secretly, went to prison, wrote books, found- 
ed schools soon to be the best in England, and laid well and 
deep the foundations of the Congregationalists, Unitarians, 
Quakers, and Baptists. 

Thirdly, scientists, philosophers, and thinkers in general 
added weight, dignity, and earnestness to the side of tolerance. 


Lastly, forces of commerce and empire made men see the 
unprofitableness of illiberality in religion, particularly with dis- 
sent strongly entrenched in cities and trade. 


There was in truth a genuine synthesis to the heterogen- 
eous forces opposing the Clarendon Code and all it stood for. 
The very stars in their courses fought against such reaction 
and oppression. Kepler’s telescope, Hooke’s microscope, Hob- 
bes’ Leviathan, Descartes’ Discourse on Method, the Royal So- 
ciety, the Navigation Acts, Bombay, Tangier, and everything 
that tended to make men reasonable rather than emotional, prac- 
tical rather than mystical, fought for liberty and toleration. 
VW ithin the church were Stillingfleet, Hales, Chillingworth, Tay- 


ee 


8 Frederick J. Powicke, The Cambridge Platonists (London, 1926), is the best 
recent treatment. 
9 Ogg, I, 202. 
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lor, Whichcote, More, and Glanvill, some basing their argu- 
ments on reason and philosophy, others on religion and biblical 
proof, but all arriving at about the same place. Without the 
church were Penn, Williams, Milton, Sidney, Buckingham, 
Shaftesbury, and Halifax—a curious array of anything but 
colleagues—united in a common love of liberty. The king fa- 
vored toleration, aad even the Anglican Parliament could not pre- 
vent the subject from coming up. The church punished, but 
not enthusiastically, particularly not after 1667. Bunyan in 
Bedford jail as late as 1672 was but little more typical of the 
dissenter of the time than Socrates, drinking hemlock, of the 
thinking Greek. Martyrs decreasingly fit the age. Dissent 
flourished with the growth of trade. Bunyan was wrong in 
having Christian and Faithful arrested in Vanity Fair for dis- 
turbing traders; for they themselves were likely that. And as 
the Restoration years passed, in spite of laws and parliamentary 
bigotry, the future of dissent became as assured as the future 
of trade. Thus did the stream of religious liberty proceed with 
the other streams of the century: rationalism, utilitarianism, 
and commercialism. 


Religion should not have to be rescued from ecclesiasticism 
by things secular. Yet that is part of the story of 1660-88. 
David Livingstone is reported to have said on an occasion when 
guides were confused and in disagreement: “I am willing to 
move in any direction provided it is forward.” In the seven- 
teenth century the English mind was moving forward steadily 
and at times brilliantly. But it was not being paced by the 
church, particularly not by the Established church of the Restor- 
ation, which not only started behind the times but advanced 
hesitatingly, meanwhile raising barriers before every other 
religious group. 
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COUNCILS HELD UNDER POPE SYMMACHUS* 


By W. T. TowNsEND 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


The death of Pope Anastasius II in 498 precipitated a bit- 
ter controversy in Rome and throughout Italy. Ostensibly the 
causes went back to the conflict over the ratification of the 
Henotikon, and the struggle between the Emperor Anastasius 
and Pope Gelasius I. But this was not the only line of demarca- 
tion, and it is the other elements entering in that make the sit- 
uation difficult to define. 


For some time previous to the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury there had been a party among the Italians whose members 
evidently believed that the hope for the future lay with the strong 
barbarian leaders. This group was not very strong in the be- 
ginning, and may even have been inspired by a good deal of 
fear, but as time went on it grew. There were several reasons 
for this growth. In the first place Theoderic had come with 
imperial sanction, so that no break with the East was involved. 
Then the Gothic king was extremely diplomatic in upholding 
Roman institutions. Moreover, he was able to give security; 
he not only ruled but he protected Italy, and materially extended 
its borders. But perhaps, when all is said, the schism was the 
greatest single factor in giving shape to the Gothic group. This 
is shown by the alignment of the parties. The members of the 
clergy were at this time largely Gothic in their sympathies. Of 
course such a statement is only true in a general sense, as there 
were clerics and laymen on both sides. 

There was another group in Rome at this time, whose 
members, while accepting Theoderic, still looked to Constanti- 
nople, and would have liked to see the West brought into closer 
relationship with the East. These were mostly laymen of noble 
families. Some members of the aristocracy, such as Cassio- 
dorus, had frankly accepted the barbarian régime, but they were 





1 No detailed discussion of these councils has been previously attempted. Of 
course there is the account in Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte, but this, splendid as 
far as it goes, is by the very nature of the work necessarily brief. 
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in the minority; for the most the Gothic rule was a hard neces- 
sity.” Some had even left Italy and taken up their abode in the 
East. Priscianus, writing about this time, assures the Em- 
peror Anastasius of the allegiance of both Romes.* In such 
circumstances all that was needed was an issue on which to di- 
vide, and such an issue was supplied by the papal election which 
took place in 498. 


Each party had a candidate ready. Symmachus, supported 
by the majority of the clergy, represented the Gelasian policy 
of uncompromising hostility to the Henotikon; while Laurentius 
was the nominee of the Roman aristocracy.* Both candidates 
were elected and consecrated. The rival consecrations took 
place on the same day, November 22, 498; that of Symmachus 
in the basilica of Constantine,’ that of Laurentius in the basilica 
of the blessed Mary, now Santa Maria on the Esquiline. 


Here were two popes, each claiming to be the one legally 
elected, and therefore the rightful successor of Saint Peter. Who 
was to be the ultimate arbitrator? The civil power was in the 
hands of an Arian and a barbarian, but to him they were com- 
pelled to go as there was no one else; so they proceeded to Ra- 
venna to lay their case before the king. Neither the church 
nor the civil authorities wished a disputed election, and it was 
in the interest of both to have the controversy settled as soon 
as possible. 


In the election of the bishop of Rome, as in that of any 
other bishop at this time, there were two groups to be consider- 
ed, the clergy and the people. The one elected was, at least in 
theory, acceptable to both. True, the canons prohibited the 
crowd having any part in the election of a bishop, but Leclercq 
has clearly shown that it was not the intention to exclude the 
laity, but merely the populus or plebs... In Rome the members 
of the senatorial aristocracy would be the official representatives 


2 G. Romano, Le dominazioni barbariche in Italia, 175 f. 

3 De laude Anastasii imperatoris, line 265. 

4 Laurentius had some clerical following, as is shown by the ease of the deacon 
Saint Paschasius. The latter had a great reputation for sanctity, yet he sided 
with Laurentius throughout the whole conflict. See Saint Gregory’s interesting 
account of his penance in purgatory (Dial. iv, 40). It was to Paschasius that 
Eugippius addressed his Vita Severini. Cf. Acta Sanctorum under May 31. 
The Lateran. 

Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, II, 1352 f. 
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of the laity, and therefore had a right to take part in the election. 
Such a system gave ample opportunity for dispute, especially 
at times when party feeling was running high. There were 
many points on which no ruling had been made, a condition 
which Symmachus undertook to remedy almost immediately. 


The question Theoderic was called upon to decide was 
one of the validity of the election. In this he was not the judge 
of a pope, but the civil magistrate deciding on the election. Un- 
til Theoderic passed on the case and his decision was accepted, 
it was impossible to say whether Symmachus or Laurentius 
was really pope. What was required of the king was to in- 
vestigate certain facts about the election, and on the basis of 
that investigation to give a decision in favor of one or other of 
the candidates. Theoderic decided in favor of Symmachus. Ac- 
cording to the Liber Pontificalis, he based his decision on two 
considerations; priority of ordination, and support of the larger 
party. Needless to say, the size of either group could only be 
an estimate, but it would be interesting to know on what this 
was based. Theoderic must have given greater weight to the 
clerical side, since the majority of the senators favored Lau- 
rentius.’ 


Laurentius was provided for by being made bishop of 
Nuceria in Campania. In all probability it was Theoderic who 
suggested this practical compromise. The Laurentian Frag- 
ment says that the antipope was coerced by threats and prom- 
ises. It was the part of a wise statesman not only to settle the 
dispute, but to do everything possible to heal the breach. For 
this it was important to make provision for Laurentius in such 
a way as to arouse the least possible bitterness, and at the same 
time to get him away from Rome. Even if we did not have 
the statement of the Laurentian Fragment, it would be natural 
to connect this practical arrangement with the settlement at 
Ravenna. The Liber Pontificalis says merely that this action 
was taken at a synod held in Rome, and that the pope did it out 
of pity. There is nothing inconsistent in these two accounts. 
Symmachus must perforce carry out the decision of Theoderic, 
but he would naturally do it in his own way. No matter when 
or where the arrangement was made, the official appointment 


7 This is learned from the Liber Pontificalis: Solus autem Faustus exconsul pro 
ecclesia pugnabat. 
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did not take effect till confirmed by the pope.* Laurentius sign- 
ed the acts of the synod of 499 not as bishop of Nuceria, but as 
archpresbyter. There is no need, as Pagius has done, to postu- 
late another council in the year 500 as the one referred to by 
the Liber Pontificalis. No synod was held in that year. 


Council of March 1, 499.° 


We do not know just how much time elapsed between the 
election and the return of the pope from Ravenna, but at least 
we must allow a period of several months. Symmachus was 
keenly conscious of the danger to the Western church by the 
possibility of a disputed election. In spite of the fact that win- 
ter was hardly over, and the conditions for travelling none too 
good, a synod was called to meet in Rome on March 1, 499. To 
allow time for the call to go out, and the bishops to assemble, 
the pope must have taken action soon after his return from 
Ravenna. 

The synod assembled in the basilica of Saint Peter, at that 
time outside the walls of Rome. Besides the pope, seventy-two 
bishops, sixty-seven presbyters,’” and six deacons signed the 
acts. The bishops were all Italian, many from the vicinity of 
Rome, though some came from farther afield. The synod was 
opened by Archdeacon Fulgentius, who thus addressed the pope: 
“Your Holiness, by your decrees previously sent through the 
provinces, has assembled this crowded synod of the priests” of 
Italy, here present before you. Now let your Holiness deign to 
regulate without opposition what pertains to the security of 
ecclesiastical things or to the peace and harmony of the whole 
Church”. This was cheered by all the bishops and presbyters 





8 The appointment does not appear in the records of the synod. No doubt it was 
considered as coming directly from the pope. This is Hefcle’s view (Hefele- 
Leclereq, Histoire des Conciles, II, 958), who in this followed Sollerius (Acta 
Sanctorum, Jul. IV, 638). 

9 A. Thiel, Epistolae Romanorum pontificum genuinae, I, 642 ff.; and Mansi, VIII, 
229 ff. 

10 So Thiel and Mommsen; Mansi gives sixty-eight. The presbyters signed with the 
uniform subscription: M........ presbyter tituli N......... For the titular churches 
of Rome at the end of the fifth century see Gregorovius, Gesch. der Stadt Rom 
im Mittelalter, I, 261 ff.; and J. P. Kirsch, Die rdémischen Titelkirchen im 
Altertum. Gregorovius gives an analysis of the titles found in the signatures to 
this synod. ; 

11 The Latin word sacerdos as used here meant any member of the ecclesiastical 
order, more frequently bishop than presbyter. The English word priest is there- 
fore an inadequate translation, but we have no word so inclusive. 

12 Thiel, I, 644. 
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who shouted, “Exaudi Christe, Symmacho vita! Cuius sedem, 
et annos! ut facias rogamus!” After each exclamation is added, 
“It was said ten times,” or, “It was said eight times,” as an in- 
dication of enthusiasm. 


The pope then spoke briefly and to the point. He reminded 
them that the council had been brought together in spite of the 
winter season, that they might take steps to insure that those 
tumults which had disgraced his election should not be repeated 
in the future. The synod answered him with: “Ut fiat, roga- 
mus! Ut scandala amputentur, rogamus! Ut ambitus extingua- 
tur, rogamus! Exaudi Christe, Synmmacho vita! Cuius sedem, 
et annos! Ut de praesenti fiat!’ After which comes the usual 
comment, “Dictum est decies, dictum est quinquies,’ and so 
forth. The pope then added a few words, and the synod ad- 
journed for a short time. 


When work was resumed, the papal notary, Aemilianus, 
read the decrees of the synod. After .nentioning the frequent 
troubles caused by the greed of those who desire the episcopal 
office without being qualified for the same, the document pro- 
ceeds: 


The holy synod decrees that : 
1. If any presbyter, deacon, or cleric, while the pope is alive, and without 
his knowledge, should venture to furnish subscriptions for (the future elec- 
tion to) the Roman pontificate, or promise by signing the list, or bind him- 
self by an oath, or indeed promise any vote whatever, or deliberate and pass 
resolutions in private meetings called for this purpose, let him be deprived 
of the dignity of his office and (expelled from) communion.*® 


The synod approved with the same cries as before. 


2. The same punishment must be meted out to him, who, while the pope 
is alive, as has been said, shall be convicted of having in any way solicited, 
or even attempted (to solicit, the succession). All must be equally pun- 
ished by the penalty of an anathema who are guilty of this crime. 


Symmachus again put the vote, and the whole synod an- 
swered, “Placet, et quod omnibus placet, fiat!” 


13 Si quis presbyter aut diaconus aut clericus, papa incolumi et eo inconsulto, aut 
subscriptionem pro Romano pontificatu commodare, aut pittacio promittere aut 
sacramentum praebere tentaverit aut aliquod certe suffragium polliceri, vel de hac 
causa privatis conventiculis factis deliberare atque decernere, loci sui dignitate 
vel communione privetur. 

: The meaning of pittacio promittere is not very clear. There are two ob- 
jections to the translation usually given, ‘‘To promise a voting paper’’; first it 
would be merely a repetition of what follows, and secondly it would presume 
a formal ballot. 
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3. If, which God forbid, the pope should die unexpectedly so as to be 
unable to determine beforehand concerning the election of his successor, 
after the manner agreed on above, then, if the vote of the whole ecclesi- 
astical order be unanimous, let the bishop-elect be consecrated. If, how- 
ever, as often happens, there are parties among them opposed (to each 
other), from which a contest is brought about, let the judgment of the 
majority prevail, nevertheless in such a way, that anyone, who bound by a 
promise does not decide concerning the election according to a just decision, 
shall be deprived of the sacerdotium. 

4. If anyone brings to the notice of ecclesiastical authorities the plans 
of those who, contrary to this synod, canvass for the pontificate, and will 
by reasonable proof convict those taking part in an action of this kind, he 
shall not only be relieved from all punishment, but shall even be encouraged 
by a suitable reward. 


The whole synod rose and carried these canons with the 
words, “Placent omnia!’ accompanied by the usual exclamations, 
repeated, according to the scribe, as many as thirty times. Sym- 
machus then made a short address summing up the work done 
by the bishops. This completes the acts. 


On the whole the canons of this synod are fairly simple, 
and the remedies provided much as might be expected. The 
machinery for the election of the bishop of Rome is as yet not 
very elaborate, but the prize was already a great one, and for 
this reason it was difficult to keep an election from becoming a 
riot, or worse. At one point, however, the meaning is not very 
clear, and a good deal of controversy has arisen as to just what 
is meant. The phrase “papa incolumi et eo inconsulto,” which ap- 
pears in the first canon, could bear the meaning, that, with papal 
consent, it would be proper to make a canvass for a future pope. 
This meaning seems to be borne out by the third canon, which 
makes provision in case a pope should die “ut de sui electione suc- 
cessoris, ut supra placuit, non possit ante decernere.”’ A literal in- 
terpretation of these two canons would seem to give the pope 
power, if not of nominating, at least of recommending his suc- 
cessor. On the other hand, that is not the only possible mean- 
ing. It is important to note carefully the proviso “ut supra 
placuit,” which seems to limit the pope’s care to making provision 
for a valid election as laid down in the canons. “In the begin- 
ning and for some centuries the election of a pope did not differ 
from the election of any other bishop.””* 


14 Leclereq. Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, II, Appendice VIII. This 
article contains a full discussion of the whole subject. It is only possible here to 
give a short summary of the most important points. 
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Now it is quite clear that the canons forbid a bishop, “even at 
the time of death to appoint his successor. If he does so, the 
appointment shall be invalid. The rule of the church is to be 
adhered to, which directs that a bishop may not be appointed 
otherwise than by a synod, according to the decision of those 
bishops who, after the death of his predecessor, have the right 
of choosing a worthy successor.””’ Still, in spite of the fact 
that it was expressly forbidden, there are several examples of 
bishops being appointed during the lifetime of their predeces- 
sors. In 396, Saint Augustine was consecrated bishop of Hip- 
po while his predecessor was alive, contrary not only to this 
canon, which may not have been known in Africa at the time, 
but also to the fourth of Nicaea. He likewise nominated, 
though he did not consecrate, his own successor. 


But the example which is most important for our purpose 
is the nomination of Pope Boniface II by his predecessor Felix 
IV in 530.*° There is no doubt that Felix felt he was acting 
on the authority of our synod,’ since the punishments pro- 
nounced against those who did not conform were the same. The 
reason given for his action was that it was in the interest of the 
peace and tranquility of the Roman church, whose finances were 
in a pitiable state. 


The clergy and Senate did not view this infringement of 
their rights with equanimity; and, in spite of the fact that they 
had agreed to the action of Felix, they elected the Alexandrian 
deacon, Dioscorus, who was forthwith consecrated in the basi- 
lica of Constantine. Thus the very schism feared by Felix 
was precipitated by his action. The sudden death of Dioscorus 
twenty-three days later was all that prevented a serious conflict. 
What would have been the result of such a conflict it is difficult to 
state with certainty, but it is more than probable that Dioscorus, 
with the majority in Rome on his side, would have become the le- 





15 Canon 23 of the Council of Antioch held in 341. See Hefele-Leclereq, Histoire 
des Conciles, I, 721. 

16 See L. Duchesne, ‘‘La Succession du Pape Felix IV,’’ Mélange d’Arch. et 
d’Hist., 131 (1883), 240-266. 

17 This is the view of Duchesne: ‘‘Il y avait done sur ce point un usage ancien, 
attesté par le concile de 498, et Felix, en choisissant Boniface pour son successeur, 
ne faisait qu’user d’un pouvoir qui avait été reconnu aux pontifes romains bien 
longtemps avant lui.’’ (Ibid., 251). New light was thrown on the whole ques- 
tion by the discovery, in 1883, of three very important documents. Duchesne’s 
article was written in the light of that discovery. 
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gitimate pope.** The strong opposition to Boniface is a good indi- 
cation that there was a large party in Rome that interpreted the 
canons of this synod in a different manner than Felix. The fact 
that after Dioscorus’ death they were willing to recognize Boni- 
face and so avert a schism is not evidence to the contrary. Later, 
when Boniface himself attempted to nominate his own suc- 
cessor in the person of Vigilius, the opposition was so strong 
that he admitted that his action was contrary to the canons, 
and burned his own decree before the confessional of Saint 
Peter.” 


Thus, in a manner, these two instances interpret the canons. 


In the case of Boniface there was a strong party opposed to a 
pope appointing his successor even on his death-bed; while in 
the case of Vigilius we have proof that, while the pope was in 
no immediate danger of death, such a course was considered 
positively illegal.” 


Renewal of the Conflict 


To outward appearances the schism was practically settled, 


and Theoderic might weil pride himself on the result of his 
diplomacy. 500 was a year of comparative peace. During this 
year Theoderic made his first visit to Rome and received an 
elaborate reception. But the supporters of the antipope had by 
no means given up the struggle. Led by two senators, Festus 
and Probinus,” they watched every move of the pope, hoping 
to gather material for a charge that would compel the king to 
reopen the case. In the spring of 501” they were ready. They 
accused Symmachus on two grounds, one ecclesiastical and the 
other moral. The ecclesiastical charge concerned the date of 


18 


19 
20 


21 


22 


This is Duchesne’s view: ‘‘Si Dioscore, ... avait vécu, ¢’est probablement lui qui 
figurerait maintenant au rang des papes légitimes et le nom de Boniface lui-méme 
ne se trouverait que parmi ceux des antipapes.’’ ‘‘Vigile et Pélange,’’ Revue 
des quest. hist., 36 (1884), 369. 

Liber Pontificalis, I, 281. 

Another writer (S. Many, Revue de l’Institut cath. de Paris, 6 (1901), 141 ff.), 
arguing from the same facts, come to a different conclusion. He claims it would 
be perfectly legal for a pope to appoint his successor, but not good policy save 
in exceptional cases. 

Petronius Probinus, consul 489. For a convenient summary of what is known of 
his life see J. Sundwall, Abhandlungen zur Gesch. d. ausgeh. Rémertums, 150. 
Lest we should form an altogether false impression of the character of these men, 
it is well to note that in his Opusculum to Ambrosius and Beatus, which Sundwall 
dates in 512, Ennodius, the champion of the pope, speaks of their character in 
terms of highest praise. (Vienna Corpus, VI, 408 f.). 

Liber Pontificalis: Post annos vero II1I. That is after the elections in 498. 
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Easter, which in 501 Symmachus celebrated on March 25, while 
the Eastern church kept April 22. This difference was especial- 
ly obnoxious to the members of the party headed by Festus 
because of their imperial leanings. 


The Easter question had long been an outstanding differ- 
ence between the Eastern and Western churches. Previous to 
the time of Symmachus, many attempts had been made to ad- 
just the differences, that of Victor of Aquitaine in 457 being 
the most successful. But the two systems were not brought into 
perfect accord till some years later than the time of these coun- 
cils.* Thus in the year 501, the Roman church found itself 
differing from the Eastern. Considering the relations between 
the two churches at the time, it was not to be expected that 
Rome would make any special effort to reconcile her date with 
that of a church she considered heretical.** 


On receiving the complaints against the pope, Theoderic 
ordered him to come to Ravenna and explain the difference of 
dates. This would likely be soon after March 25, 501. Sym- 
machus does not seem to have been much worried by this sum- 
mons. He and his clerics set out for the royal court, but were 
detained at Rimini. Here, quite by accident, he learned that 
there were other and more serious charges afoot. One morn- 
ing, while he was walking by the seashore, he saw some wo- 
men, with whom his name had been unfavorably connected in 
Rome, pass on their way to Ravenna.*® The pope kept his own 
counsels, and that night, with only one confidant, he fled and re- 
turned to Rome, where he shut himself up within the walls of 
the basilica of Saint Peter. 


There were reasons enough for Symmachus’ flight without 
attributing it to a sense of guilt. Gustav Schurer” offers the 
hypothesis, that realizing how serious the charges were, he be- 
gan to fear that if he did not return and get possession of the 
city, his enemies might make his return impossible. Then again 
he might have considered it beneath his dignity to answer such 
charges. The Easter question was not serious, as every one 





23 For a detailed discussion, see Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, I, 450ff. 

24 See my article, ‘‘The Henotikon Schism and the Roman Church,’’ The Journal 
of Religion, 16, (1936), 78ff. 

25 So the Laurentian Fragment. The Liber Pontificalis merely says: Incrimin- 
averunt Symmachum et subornaverunt testes falsos quos miserunt Ravennam ad 
regem Theodoricum, accusantes beatum Symmachum, 

26 Histor. Jahrbuch, 9 (1888), 273. 
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knew; there was too much to be said on either side to make a 
really vital case. It was an investigation rather than a trial. 
But it was different with a charge of immorality, and an in- 
nocent pope might well refuse to appear. The very misrepre- 
sentations under which Theoderic had called him to Ravenna, 
and then detained him at Rimini, might well make him sus- 
picious of the good faith of the monarch. 


The flight of the pope made a strong adverse impression 
on Theoderic. He blamed the clergy who had accompanied 
Symmachus for aiding his flight, and summoned them to Ra- 
venna. They were only too glad to escape the anger of the 
king by pleading ignorance of the pope’s plans. All this made 
Theoderic determined that the pope should really be tried by a 
synod at Rome. It is very unlikely that Theoderic ever really 
intended to reopen the case so far as Laurentius was concerned. 
It is true that for a while he seemed to dally with the idea, but 
it looks as if he were merely trying to exert pressure on Sym- 
machus to make him submit gracefully to his trial. Finally, when 
it came to a straight choice between the two, he restored Sym- 
machus, even though he had not been cleared of the charges 
brought against him, and banished Laurentius from the city. 
But after the flight from Rimini, he was determined that the 
pope should be tried by the Senate and clergy, and sent word to 
Rome to that effect. 


The king was now faced with this difficulty. A large sec- 
tion of the Roman church was in favor of the Eastern date for 
Faster. These held that the feast had not really been celebrated, 
though it had been kept by Symmachus on March 25. April 
22 was now approaching, and the time was too short to collect 
a synod before that date. Some provision must be made for 
the paschal season. For this purpose he appointed Peter, bishop 
of Altinum, as visitor to Rome, to have charge of the services 
during the Holy Week.” 

In taking this step, there is no doubt that Theoderic was 


27 The Laurentian Fragment reads: Pro diebus autem paschalibus ab omnibus paene 
vir venerabilis Petrus, Altinatis episcopus, a rege visitator ecclesiae Romanae 
deposcitur, This, together with the phrase quod canones prohibebant of the 
Liber Pontificalis, shows clearly enough that Theoderic sent Peter of Altinum to 
Rome to function as a bishop during the paschal season. Since Symmachus had 
already celebrated Easter on March 25, this was really a double challenge to his 
authority. The ab omnibus paene is contradicted by a statement in the acts 
of the fourth synod, where the visitor is said to have been sent contra regulas 
maiorum (Thiel, I, 659). But then it is all in the point of view. 
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endeavoring to carry out Roman traditions. Nearly a hundred 
years before, the Emperor Honorius was called upon to decide 
a similar dispute between Boniface I and the antipope Eulalius,” 
and the struggle had many points in common with the present 
one; but there was a vital difference, which the Gothic king 
seems to have overlooked. When Honorius appointed the bishop 
of Spoleto as visitor, neither candidate had been recognized, and 
therefore the Roman See might be looked upon as vacant. But 
when Theoderic sent Peter of Altinum to Rome, Symmachus 
had been the recognized pope for over two years. This was 
a vital difference. To appoint a visitor to a vacant see was one 
thing; to send one to the same see when the bishop was under 
suspicion was clearly another, and the supporters of Symmachus 
were not slow to grasp the difference. 


According to the Laurentian Fragment, after the pope’s 
return to Rome, his enemies preferred a third charge against 
him; namely that, contrary to a decretal observed by his prede- 
cessors, he had squandered ecclesiastical property. This did not 
receive special attention at the synods called for his trial, but 
Symmachus remembered it, and, as will be seen, dealt with it 
at a special council called for that purpose. 


The synods held in 501” for the trial of the pope present 
several problems. In the first place they are not clearly dis- 
tinguished in our sources, so that a good deal of reconstruction 
is necessary. Then the same bishops, with few exceptions, took 
part in all three synods without leaving Rome, so that what 
are called separate synods do not differ much from separate 
sessions of the same synod. Again there is the difficulty of 
dating. These and others matters are so closely bound up with 





28 The authorities for this schism are the Liber Pontificalis and certain letters, 
formally included in the tenth book of those of Q. Aurelius Symmachus (PL. 
XVIII, 397-406). These letters were first published by Baronius and comprise 
the official correspondence of another Symmachus, son or nephew of the orator, 
who was prefect of Rome at the time. See also Jaffé, I, 51-53. For a tree show- 
ing the family of Symmachus see MGH., Autor. Antiquiss., VI, 1, x1. 

29 J. Sundwall (Abh. zur Gesch. d. ausgeh. Rémertums, 205 f.) places these synods 
a year later, which means a complete reconstruction of the chronology. Every- 
thing depends on the year in which Rufius Magnus Faustus Avienus was consul, 
which W. Liebenam gives as 501, but Sundwall (Ibid., 97) claims was 502. The 
traditional date has such good company (Thiel, Hefele, Duchesne, and others) 
that I have preferred to follow it, though a reconstruction, starting from 502 
would have some advantages. Bury (Later Roman Empire, I, 465, note 2) has 
followed Sundwall, but not accurately. A glance at the acts would have shown 
him that X Kalendas Novembris could hardly be termed early summer. 
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the subject matter of the various synods, that they cannot be 
studied separately. 


The Synod Held Just After Easter 


When was the first council to try Symmachus held? Even 
if there were no further data it would be natural to suppose that 
as soon as possible after the Easter season Theoderic would 
carry out his purpose. But there is better evidence than mere 
supposition. For one thing, the Laurentian Fragment plainly 
states that, “After Easter, by the order of the king, and the 
consent of the Senate and clergy, a synod convened in Rome 
to investigate his (the pope’s) excesses.” The author of this 
document then proceeds to lump the results of synods in such 
a way that it would be impossible to separate them, if he were 
the only source of information. Fortunately, there are two 
other sources, and by piecing them together it is possible to get 
a fairly connected story. The first of these is the acts of the 
synod held on October 23 of the same year. The scribe looks 
back and gives a resumé of the two previous synods, which he 
evidently considers part of the trial of the Roman pontiff, and 
therefore, with that of October, making one connected whole. 
The other source, most helpful in the matter of dating, is the 
correspondence between Theoderic and the bishops assembled 
in Rome. These letters, more or less incidental, give a great 
deal of information. 


From these sources it is known that the bishops assembled, 
after the second Easter celebration, in the basilica Julii.*° The 
leaders were the bishops of Liguria, Aemilia, and Venetia, who 
informed the synod that, when called by the king, they had 
pleaded age and infirmity; but that the king had overruled their 
objections, declaring that the horrible charges laid against the 
pope must be sifted. Having thus given the reason for their 
presence, the bishops then questioned the king’s right to con- 
voke the synod. The right really belonged to the Roman pontiff, 
who was in this instance the accused, because to his see apper- 
tained the primacy and importance of the Apostle Peter. For 
this reason the bishop of this see could not be subjected to the 
judgment of his inferiors. The king, however, sent letters 
showing that the synod had been called with the express ap- 


30 S. Maria in Trastevere. 
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proval of the pope. At this juncture the pope came voluntarily 
before the assembled bishops, and returned thanks to the king 
for calling the synod, stating that it had been assembled at his 
request; thus all worry as to the legality of the assembly was 
removed. But Symmachus went further. While giving such 
authority to the synod as the ecclesiastical statutes demanded, 
he claimed that he did this “In the expectation that the visitor, 
who, contrary to religion, the statutes of the ancients, and the 
ruling of the majority, had been demanded by part of the clergy 
and some laymen, should first and most important of all cease 
from ordination of bishops, just as the sacred law declared 
proper,” and that all things which he had lost through the sug- 
gestions of his enemies would be restored to his power by the 
honorable council, and that the prelate of such a place would in 
the first place be legally restored to his former position, and then 
he would come to be judged, and if it seemed proper, would 
reply to the propositions of the accusers.”’ This seemed right to 
the majority of those present, but they did not dare to act with- 
out the consent of Theoderic, so the matter was laid before him. 
Here, however, difficulties arose. The acts lay the blame on 
the bungling of the legates sent by the synod; but whatever 
the cause, Theoderic sent a curt reply, stating that before Sym- 
machus got back either the patrimony or the churches which he 
had lost, he must face his accusers. To this the pope demurred, 
and there the matter rested for a while, at least as far as the 
acts are concerned. 


From the pope’s point of view no other course was open. 
To have recognized the visitor and the suspension of his rights 
would have been practically a capitulation. The sending of a 
visitor to Rome was legal only if there were a disputed elec- 
tion, and the supporters of the antipope were anxious that the 
trial should proceed on that basis; but the papal party rightly 
contended that this point had already been settled. For Symmach- 
us to have recognized the visitor would have been playing into 
the hands of his enemies. It is very probable that Theoderic did 
not grasp the significance of this point, and in that case the 
delegates would be rightly blamed for not making it clear. 

We turn now to the correspondence between Theoderic and 





31 Ex ordinatione antistitum, sicut decebat sanctum propositum, prima fonte rece- 
deret. The translation given above seems to be the meaning of the passage, 
though prima fonte used in such a sense is exceptional to say the least. 
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the bishops. The first letter is dated August 8, 501,* and is ad- 
dressed to Laurentius of Milan, Marcellinus of Aquileia, Peter 
of Ravenna, and to all the bishops present in the city. He prais- 
es them that they have not deserted their posts like some, but 
have remained at Rome. He wants them to assemble again on 
the first of September. He does not approve of the plan, evi- 
dently suggested by the bishops, of adjourning the council to 
Ravenna. If it is absolutely necessary to preserve peace, he 
himseli will come to Rome. It would mean great damage to the 
church if the council dissolved without reaching a decision. 

Before the date set for the new synod Theoderic wrote 
again. Evidently he had received word from the bishops that 
they feared violence if it were attempted to bring Symmachus 
before the assembly. The king’s reply is dated August 27, 
and is addressed to all the bishops called to the synod. Theo- 
deric informs them that he has taken action to secure them from 
all tumults, and can no longer put up with delay. Every interest 
demands a speedy settlement, since discord is the mother of 
confusion. God and the bishops know what judgment they 
ought to give. The method of procedure, either with or with- 
out discussion, he leaves in their hands. What he wants is 
peace for the clergy, the Senate, and the Roman people. The 
affair must be settled and peace restored at Rome. With this 
letter he sent Gudila and Bedeulphus, viri sublimes, maiores 
domus, together with the illustrious count, Arigernus. Sym- 
machus will be given such security that, when called to the coun- 
cil, he may go citra urbem without fear of harm. 

What did Theoderic mean by citra urbem? As will be 
seen the new council was to be held in a very different place 
from the old. The previous synod had assembled in Santa 
Maria in Trastevere, a place easily reached from Saint Peter’s 
without passing through the hostile city. Did the king know 
of the change? That is Hefele’s view: “Le pape demeurait a 
Saint-Pierre a louest du Tibre; le nouveau synode se tint au 
contraire dans l’église de Sainte-Croix a la partie est de Rome 
et non loin de Lateran. Théodoric pouvait donc dire que le pape 
devait venir citra urbem, c’est-d-dire dans la partie de la ville 
qui était en deca.”** This is the most natural explanation, 
32 Datum sub die VI Idus Augusti regnante supra dicto feliciter, Rufio Magno 

Fausto Avieno v. ¢. cons. 


33 Hefele-Leclereq, Il, 961, note 5. The last phrase is an explanation added by 
Leclereq. 
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though, speaking from Ravenna, it does not seem an apt ex- 
pression to describe either of the two churches. 


The Synod of September 1. 


When the bishops assembled again it was in the basilica 
Sessoriana. This church, as has been said, is situated com- 
pletely across the city from Saint Peter’s, so that the pope would 
have to pass right through the center of hostile Rome in order 
to present himself before the council. One wonders why the 
bishops, knowing as they did the dangerous mood of the city, 
did not choose a place of assembly nearer to Saint Peter’s, un- 
less the pope’s enemies had a hand in the choice. In the light 
of what took place this seems the most probable explanation. 
This synod, therefore, which, in the report sent to Theoderic, 
is called the third,** assembled in the basilica of the Holy Cross 
of Jerusalem, or, as it is called in the acts, basilica Sessoriana. 
The king ordered it to meet on September 1, and, as there is 
no evidence to the contrary, that may be taken as the probable 
date. A much later date is ruled out by the fact that a report 
of the synod was sent to Ravenna, the answer to which is dated 
October 1. 

When the synod opened, it was apparent that the pope’s 
case had weakened. His enemies presented a /ibellus against 
him, and were strong enough to have it considered by the as- 
sembly. The Laurentian Fragment hints that this was done 
for the sake of peace. “Since the synod, by this disagreement, 
was helping to stir up discord between the parties, at length it 
was enacted that the libellus, which the accusers of Symmachus 
were presenting, should be recognized and solemnly published 
among the acts.”’ The acts of the fourth synod, our principal 
guide for what happened at the third, condemn this libellus on 
two counts. First because it said that the crimes of the pope 
had previously been recognized by the king. This was mani- 
festly false, because if Theoderic had certain knowledge of 
the pope’s guilt he would not have ordered his trial. The very 
fact of an investigation showed that the charges had yet to be 
proved. In the second place, they undertook to prove their al- 
legations by means of the household slaves of the pope. Such 
action was contrary not only to the canons, but also to the laws 





34 Tertia synodus habita Romae. That is the third synod held during the ponti- 
ficate of Symmachus. 
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of the civil courts. The testimony of slaves could not be taken 
against their masters in secular trials, and the statutes of the 
fathers had declared as a sacred privilege, that those, whom 
the laws did not admit as witnesses, could not give evidence in 
an inquiry of this kind.* 


Symmachus now consented to come and speak in his own 
defense. To reach the place of assembly he had to go clear 
across the city, and this was the opportunity for which his 
enemies were waiting. The procession was attacked in the 
streets, and many of the presbyters, who accompanied the pope, 
were killed. Symmachus escaped back to Saint Peter’s, which 
he now refused to leave. The king’s promise of protection had 
failed, and his enemies had only succeeded in strengthening the 
pope’s position. The nobles of his household sent by Theoderic 
were evidently not on hand when needed, but they saw the re- 
sults, and were able to bear witness to the violence of the at- 
tack.** 


No doubt, the purpose of his enemies was to kill the pope. 
If Symmachus were the victim of a city riot it was likely that 
Laurentius would succeed as a matter of course, just as Boni- 
face became undisputed pope at the death of Dioscorus some 
years later. But the plan miscarried, and Symmachus found 
his position much strengthened by the attempted violence of his 
enemies. In spite of the dangers from which he had so recently 
escaped, the bishops again summoned the pope to appear, but 
this he positively refused to do. He had been humbled enough 
by the very fact of an examination, to say nothing of the 
dangers to which he had been exposed. The king had power 
to do whatever he wished, but the pope declared that in the 
meantime he, for his part, would not be compelled by canonical 
decisions since justice was denied. It is just here that the Lau- 
rentian Fragment shows itself most partisan. It says never a 
word about the attack on the pope in the streets, but only that 
he was summoned three times and refused to appear. In fact 
the statement contains one deliberate falsehood, because it says 





35 Evidently the lost Adversus Synodum, afterwards circulated at Rome (see below), 
was based on this libellus, as there seems to have been a similarity in »rgument; 
but the Adversus Synodum must have been much longer. 

36 Duchesne (L’Eglise au VIe siécle, 118) places the attack on the pope before 
the arrival of the guard from Ravenna. To me the sources are quite clear on this 
point. It was on his way to the second synod of his trial, and not to the first, 
that Symmachus was attacked. 
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that not only was the delegation of bishops refused access to 
his presence, but that he did not so much as deign a reply. 


The bishops had now to acknowledge the fact that this 
synod had also been a failure, and proceeded again to lay the 
facts before the king. This document is entitled the FRelatio 
episcoporum ad regem, and in the margin of one of the manu- 
scripts are added the words, Tertia synodus habita Romae. The 
document opens with elaborate thanks for the instructions sent 
through the matores domus, Gudila and Bedeulphus, together 
with some courtly phrases on the assurance of the divine favor. 
The bishops then proceeded to show that they tried to meet the 
requests of the king in every respect. They sent four fellow- 
priests from the second synod” to the accused pope, bidding 
him present himself for trial. To this demand the pope sent 
the following reply”: 


At first when you convened at Rome I hastened to your council with- 
out any hesitation, and I submitted my privileges to the royal will, and I 
gave authority to the synod. As ecclesiastical discipline demanded, I asked 
for restitution of the churches in a regular manner; but nothing was ef- 
fected by you on my behalf. Afterwards, when I came with my clergy, I 
was cruelly attacked. I will not submit myself further to your examin- 
ation ; it is in the power of God and of my Lord the king, to order what he 
pleases concerning me. 


In spite of this reply, a delegation of bishops was sent to 
the pope together with the major domus Arigernus, who would 
be able himself to give the king an accurate account of the an- 
swer received. The bishops were now in a quandary. They 
were unable to force Symmachus to be present, and they could 
not legally judge him in his absence. By the canons, all bishops 
had‘ the right of appeal to the pope, but when it is a case of the 
pope himself what is to be done? Nor could they declare him 
guilty of contempt who had presented himself before his judges. 
The chief difficulty lay in the fact that there was no precedent 
for the bishop of this particular see. The synod was desirous 
of peace, and had endeavored to obtain the same by an appeal 
37 Ex secunda synodo. That is the second synod for the trial of the pope, namely 

the synod of September the first. Hefele (Hefele-Leclereq, II, 962) takes a dif- 
ferent view. He translates synodo as session, and reckons this as the second ses- 
sion of the third synod, which presupposes that the synod of September 1 had 
several sessions. Duchesne (L’£glise au Vie siécle, 120, note 2) gives still an- 
other explanation of this phrase, but the simpler one seems preferable. 


38 The pope’s reply is in substance the same as given in the acts of the synod of 
October 23, but appears here in greater detail. 
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to the Senate and clergy, exhorting them in the words of Saint 
Paul not to avenge themselves, but rather to give place to 
wrath, “For it is written, Vengeance is mine: I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” However this wholesome advice fell on deaf ears, 
and the bishops were helpless. They found, or pretended to 
find, that the simplicity of the priest was no match for the 
shrewdness of the world, and declared themselves no longer 
able to bear the deaths and dangers to which they were ex- 
posed at Rome. They asked permission to return to their 
churches, because they felt that they had done everything pos- 
sible, and had no further suggestions to offer. 

The answer of Theoderic, dated October 1, is short and to 
the point. If he wished to be judge he would have done so in the 
first place. But it was not his purpose to be a judge in eccle- 
siastical affairs, so he had called the bishops from the different 
provinces that they might examine the whole matter, and give 
peace to the city. He gave them permission to use their own 
method, but they must decide and deliver a sentence. Only 
thus could peace be brought to the distracted city. 


This letter was sent to the bishops by the hand of the royal 
Anagnosticus. There is extant another document, presented 
no doubt by the Anagnosticus in person. It begins with the 
general instructions that “The bishops are first to be saluted, 
and then addressed in the following manner.” The contents are 
simply a repetition, in a slightly different form, of the instruc- 
tions contained in the royal letter. 


The Synod of October 23.” 


The bishops were now in a very unpleasant position. The 
king refused them permission to leave Rome until they reached 
a decision, and the pope refused to be tried. On the one hand, 
they dare not disobey the king, while on the other they dare 
not break ecclesiastical tradition and use violence against the 
pope. On October 23 they again met in a synod, but this time 
the acts do not specify the place of meeting. However, there 
is a marginal reading in one of the manuscripts, which perhaps 
gives a clue. It is as follows: “Quarta synodus habita Romae 


39 For the number and date of this synod, see Hefele-Leclereq, II, 964 ff. Duchesne 
(loc. cit.), goes back to Sollerius and Mansi and numbers it as the third synod. 
This notation is forced on him by the explanation he adopted for ex secunda 
synodo. 
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Palmaris.” It is generally supposed that the term Palmarts 
refers to the place where the synod assembled.** There are two 
theories. The first is that the acts were proclaimed from the 
portica of the senate house. The second, which I think much 
more probable, is that the synod sat in a portico of Saint Peter’s 
which bore this name.** The bishops then moved the synod 
from the other side of the city to the precincts of Saint Peter’s 
itself. This step was taken, no doubt, for their own safety. 
They had complained that their lives were in danger, and the 
decision they were about to reach would make them still more 
unpopular with the enemies of the pope. Symmachus controlled 
Saint Peter’s, and within its walls they could safely pass what- 
ever sentence they chose. 


There was only one course left, and this they proceeded 
to follow with the best grace possible. The whole trial had 
been a fizzle, and there was no hiding the fact. They could no 
longer proceed with the trial because the pope would no longer 
co-operate, and they must come to a decision because the king 
demanded it. They now did by an act of synod what they tried 
to do by voluntary compromise in September. After a long 
preamble, intended if possible to hide the admission of failure, 
the synod came to the following decision: 


Pope Symmachus, bishop of the apostolic see, has been charged with 
certain misdemeanors. Because for reasons set forth above, the whole 
affair has been reserved for divine judgment: as far as this affair con- 
cerns men, let him be free and without blame, and let him give the divine 
mysteries to the Christian people without let or hindrance in all churches 
which belong to the jurisdiction of his see; because we, for the reasons de- 
signated above, perceived that no obligation could be imposed on him by the 
petition of his assailants. Whence, according to the fundamental precepts 
which concede this to our power, we place back in his hands whatever 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction is within or without the sacred city of Rome; 
and reserving the whole cause to the judgment of God we exhort, that, as 
occasion demands, people receive the sacred communion from him, and be 
mindful of God and their own souls, because he is both a lover of peace 
and himself peace, who thus admonishes us: “My peace I give unto you, 





40 For a discussion of the various references see H. Grisar, Rom und die Pdpste, 
I, 462, note 2, and 472 f., with the notes. 

41 In the Liber Pontificalis (Duchesne, L. P., I, 323) the author says of Honorius: 
Item fecit basilicam beati Apollenaris martyris in urbe Roma, in porticum beati 
Petri apostoli qui appellatur ad Palmata. Grisar hazards the guess that perhaps 
it derived its name from the fact that Symmachus himself had ornamented it with 
palms in mosaic. Ex musivo agnos et cruces et palmas ornavit. (Ibid., 262). 
Thiel (I, 88f.) suggests the senate house. 
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my peace I leave with you,” and affirming that peace must be established 
in every state he says, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” Whoever after our 
arrangement, which we do not think will happen, either will not admit 
(these things), or believes that the case ought to be reopened, let him take 
heed, for as we trust in God, when he shall come to render his account he 
shall be lightly esteemed in the divine judgment. 


Concerning the separated clergy it was decreed that if they re- 
turned to their allegiance and gave satisfaction they were to 
be received, but if any of the clergy, after these decrees had been 
promulgated, should presume to celebrate mass while Sym- 
machus was alive, and without his consent, they were to be ex- 
pelled as schismatics. The acts were signed by seventy-six 
bishops headed by Laurentius of Milan and Peter of Ravenna. 

It is easy to see that the course taken by the synod was 
little likely to win over the opposition. The pope’s enemies were 
more bitter than before, and the schism continued. Thus the 
peace that Theoderic had hoped for seemed as far away as ever. 
There were frequent clashes between the parties which often 
ended in bloodshed. 


The fourth synod decided two points. First, that Sym- 
machus was the lawful pope, and any investigation must start 
from that premise. Secondly, that a pope could not be tried 
without his own consent. These decisions were anything but 
acceptable to his opponents. True, their attempted violence 
had failed, but the tumults continued, and when the bishops re- 
turned to their sees conditions in Rome were worse than ever. 
Theoderic, evidently dissatisfied with the results of the synod, 
gave Laurentius permission to return to the city. Several years 
of anarchy followed, during which Symmachus was practically 
a prisoner in Saint Peter’s. It was in the very midst of the 
turmoil that Symmachus, a year later, assembled the next synod. 


The Council of November 6, 502. 


According to the method used by Hefele, and followed 
here, this synod is numbered the fifth.“* The assembly met in 
Saint Peter’s. In fact this was the only place in Rome at that 


42 The heading as given by Thiel (I, 682) is as follows: Exemplar constituti facti 
a domino Symmacho papa de rebus Ecclesiae conservandis, vel, Quinta Synodug s. 
Symmachi papae habita Romae. In a note he gives several alternative readings 
from other manuscripts. Mansi (VIII, 261) gives a heading in line with his 
own system of numbering the synods: Synodus Romana IV sub Symmacho alias 
Palmaris appellata. 
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time where such a council could be held. There were present 


eighty-one bishops including the pope, thirty-seven presbyters, ~ 


and four deacons ;** though the acts, as we have them, are only 
signed by sixty-one bishops including the pope, and one of these 
is by proxy. Some of the manuscripts add the phrase, omitted 
by Mansi, “Jtem subscriptio presbyterorum.” 

To understand the purpose of this synod it is necessary to 
refer back to the charges made against Symmachus by the au- 
thor of the Laurentian Fragment. “He is likewise accused 
by the whole Roman clergy that, contrary to a decretal observed 
by his predecessors, he had squandered ecclesiastical estates, 
and by this act he had entangled himself with the bonds of an 
anathema.” This accusation was based on an edict of 483 un- 
der Odovacar. On the death of Pope Simplicius the king had 
sent to Rome Caecina Decius Maximus Basilius iunior,“* prae- 
fectus praetorio, agens vices regis Odacris. He assembled the 
clergy and laity in the mausoleum of the Emperor Honorius at 
Saint Peter’s and laid before them a decree. This decree had 
two parts. The first pertained to the election about to take 
place,’ and in it the king claimed to be acting by the admoni- 
tion of Simplicius. To prevent any uproar, it was decreed that 
the next election should not be held without the royal consent. 

The second part of the decree was intended to apply for 
all time. It was to bind not only the pope then elected, but all 
future popes. It reads: 

Let no estate, either rural or urban, nor ornaments nor offices of the 
churches, which are now or which shall in future come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the churches from any title whatsoever, be alienated by any title or 
device, by him who is now about to be ordained bishop by common election, 
or by those who will follow in future ages. But if any one wishes to alien- 
ate any of these, let what he does be declared ineffectual and invalid; and 


let him who does this deed, him who consents, and him who accepts, be 
anathema. 





43 The numbers are taken from the list as given in Thiel. A glance at Thiel’s notes 
will make it clear that these figures are by no means certain. Hefele has fol- 
lowed Mansi and gives thirty-four presbyters. Mommsen differs as to the num- 
ber of bishops. 

44 Consul 480. See Sundwall, Abh. 2. Gesch. des ausgehenden Rémertums, 98 f; 
Thiel (I, 686, note) thinks that, Basiliwm hunc . .. non alium existimandum 
esse ab illo Caecina Basilio, consulari Romae spectatissimo, in cuius laudem plura 
habet Sidonius Appollinaris epist. I, 9. 

45 This statement of the case is not universally accepted. Felix Dahn (Kénige der 
Germanen, III, 203) and A. Malnory (Saint Cesaire, 84) take this view, namely 
that this rule was merely for the election about to take place; while Franz Stau- 
denmaier (Geschichte der Bischofswahlen, 63) claims that it was intended to 
apply to all future elections. 


— 
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Evidently this was the charge most easily proved against 
Symmachus. Just after his election he had been in great need 
of money, and there is little doubt that he raised some on the 
estates of the church. If this decree, as laid down by Odovacar, 
stood, then Symmachus was guilty and anathema. The pope 
emerged from the synods of 501 as victor, but by a very nar- 
row margin. He had not been proved, but only declared inno- 
cent. His enemies could still claim that, leaving all else aside, 
no synod could clear him of the penalty for misappropriating 
church property. On this count he was guilty, and being under 
anathema, was unfit to be pope. 

There was only one answer possible to such a charge. The 
decree could not be denied, nor could the fact that the pope had 
used church property. Thus the only course left open was to at- 
tack the decree itself, and show that it was illegally promulgated, 
and therefore not binding. It was for this purpose that a synod 
was assembled on November 6, 502. 

Symmachus opened the synod with a short address, in 
which he spoke of the usefulness of ecclesiastical laws. He 
touched on the schism, and the need of mercy towards all ex- 
cept those, the hardness of whose heart made punishment in- 
evitable. Their excesses were too numerous to relate, but one 
deserved special notice. “They said, among other things, that 
Basil of illustrious memory, as it were for the love of eccle- 
siastical property, drew up a certain document, but no prelate 
of the Roman Church, through whom it could be legalized, 
either concurred in it or signed it.” He then suggested that 
the document be read, and to this the synod readily assented. 
The reading was done by Hormisdas, then a deacon, later to 
succeed Symmachus on the papal chair. 

Hormisdas read the first part dealing with the election of 
a successor to Simplicius. When he came to the part where 
Odovacar commanded that an ejection must not be held without 
the royal consent, Cresconius, bishop of Tudertum, rose and 
claimed that this was contrary to the canons. Hormisdas, how- 
ever, continued and read the second part. This raised a storm 
of protest, as Symmachus had intended it should. In the de- 
bate which followed, Laurentius of Milan, Peter of Ravenna, 
and Eulalius of Syracuse took a prominent part. Laurentius 
declared that the decree was null and void, because no layman 
had the power to make a statute over the head of the pope of 
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Rome. Peter of Ravenna spoke to the same purpose: “The 
writing which was published in our assembly has clearly no 
power; because it is not in conformity with the canons, it is 
seen to have been drawn up by a layman, and most important 
of all because no prelate of the apostolic see is shown to have 
concurred in it or confirmed it by his signature.” Eulalius of 
Syracuse made a somewhat longer speech, but added nothing to 
what had already been said. No doubt the speakers were pre- 
pared beforehand, as it is inconceivable that the papal party 
would leave anything to chance in so important a matter. It 
is very unlikely that any of the antipope’s supporters attended 
the synod. The question was one in which they were vitally 
interested, yet there was apparently no opposition. The fol- 
lowers of Laurentius seem to have been predominately laymen. 
The clergy of the party would have nothing to gain by attending 
a synod in which they were bound to be hopelessly outnumber- 
ed. The results of the synod were a foregone conclusion. The 
most interesting thing to notice about the speakers is their 
names, which show that the most important bishops of Italy sup- 
ported the pope. After some of the leading bishops had spoken 
individually, the synod as a whole was ready to pass on the sub- 
ject. In the first place the edict of Odovacar was declared to 
be null and void. Then the synod proceeded to show by posi- 
tive legislation that it was by no means the intention of the papal 
party to countenance laxity in the administration of church 
property. Inacomparatively long speech, Symmachus set forth 
the need of such a law, “That all those, whom empty fury has 
excited against me, may know that I am zealous for nothing 
so much, as how it is possible to keep safe what has been com- 
mitted to me, under stewardship by God.” He then proceeded 
to extol the dignity of stewardship. Good stewardship looks 
not only to the present, but also to the ages which are to follow. 
Finally he laid before them the law which he suggested to take 
the place of the edict of Odovacar. It ran as follows: 


That from this present day, as long as, under the dispensation of God, 
the salutary doctrine of the Catholic faith remains, let it be permitted to no 
prelate of the apostolic see to transfer to the jurisdiction of any under 
perpetual alienation or change of ownership, a rural estate whether large or 
small. Neither let them be excused on the pretext of any necessity, since 
indeed what we say is not personal ; and let no one, either clerical or lay, on 
this occasion keep the things received. Neither is it permitted for country 
estates to be given to any for the usufruct, and if given they must not be re- 
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tained except for clerics, captives, and strangers: and let no occasion for 
bad administration be afforded, since there are a thousand other ways of 
being liberal. Indeed only houses situated in any city whatever, which 
cannot be kept in good condition without great expense, may be exchanged 
for the revenues, if an offer is made, at a fair estimate, and in fear of 
divine judgment. And furthermore, we wish the custodians of all titular 
churches throughout the Roman State, whether presbyters or anyone else, 
to be equally bound by the law: because it is an evil thing for a man of the 
second order in the Church not to be restrained by the obligation with 
which the supreme pontiff binds himself for the love of Christ. Whoever, 
forgetful of God, and unmindful of this decree, . . . . shall attempt to 
alienate anything permanently in any way from the jurisdiction of the 
titles or of the above mentioned Church, besides gold, silver . . . (and so 
forth), houses only excepted under the above mentioned condition: let 
the giver, alienator, and seller be punished by the loss of their honor. 
Hereafter, let him who asks, or accepts, or subscribes to him who gives, 
‘whether of the presbyters, or the deacons, or defenders, be struck with 
the anathema by which an angry God kills souls, ... unless . . . he provide 
for quick restitution. 


Additional punishments are provided for those who, being 
warned, neglect to make restitution. This law is to have effect 
only in the apostolic see. 


It may readily be seen that there is little difference be- 
tween this act passed by the synod and the edict issued by Odo- 
vacar through his minister Basil, except that it is a little more 
flexible.“* No doubt, this was desirable for the purposes of 
good administration; but it must be remembered that Sym- 
machus was charged with violating Odovacar’s edict, so it is 
only natural to suppose that the law was made after the event 
to protect the pope.* 


46 This is the point stressed by Leclereq. (Hefele-Leclereq, II, 968, note). 

47 One or two interesting facts may be gleaned by an examination of the signatures 
to the synods for which we have well authenticated lists, namely the first, fourth, 
and fifth. These represent in all about 125 sees. Those who attended the first 
synod came from two well defined districts, the neighborhood of Rome and the 
Campania. The most northerly diocese represented was Rimini, the most southerly, 
with the possible exception of Vito, Acherontia. Perhaps the best reason for the 
restricted attendance was the time of year, and the fact that the main issues 
had been decided at Ravenna by Theoderic. 

The bishops attending the fourth synod represent a more scattered con- 
stituency, from Vercellae to Sicily. The issues were more important, and the 
summons was sent out by Theoderie himself. There seems to have been some 
basis of selection, since Ennodius admits that all were not summoned, but he 
denied the charge that there had been unfair discrimination. The manuscript 
readings for this synod are more doubtful than for the first, and this makes: 
absolute accuracy impossible. About seventy-five bishops signed, of which only 
forty-four came from towns that had sent bishops two years before. A few places 


had new bishops. 
The fifth synod was signed by sixty-four bishops, of whom all but nine came 
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It is not possible here to go into the details of the struggle 
between the parties of the rival popes, for these are well known 
to all historians of the period. The conflict lasted between three 
and four years. During this time the members of the antipapal 
party did not confine themselves to force alone; they drew up 
and circulated a fierce attack on the synod of October 23, 501, 
entitled Adversus synodum absolutionis incongruae. This tract 
no longer exists, but can practically be reconstructed from the 
reply made to it by Ennodius, afterwards bishop of Pavia.“ 


Council of 503. 


This council, the sixth according to Hefele’s notation, pre- 
sents at the outset a peculiar problem, in that its acts, together 
with those of the following synod, are not universally recog- 
nized as authentic. It was at this synod that the libellus of En- 
nodius, written in answer to the Adversus synodum, was sup- 
posed to have been read, accepted, and ordered to be placed be- 
tween the acts of the fourth and fifth synods. This libellus is 
very important, and is undoubtedly authentic. That may ac- 
count for the fact that the council where it was supposed to 
have been presented has so long been received as historical. The 
acts are included in Mansi’s collection, and are accepted by 
Hefele and Leclercq, but are rejected by Thiel in his Epistolae 
Romanorum pontificum genuinae, and are omitted by Momm- 
sen in his edition of the acts for the Monumenta Germaniae 
justorica. In his introduction, Thiel gives his reasons for 
omitting the acts of this and of the following synod. He claims 
that they have been tampered with and show unmistakable signs 
of the work of the Pseudo-Isidore. In the first place, before 
this compilation appeared, these synods were unknown; cer- 
tainly Hadrian did not know them. In the second place, the 
style is plainly that of the false decretals, as Thiel proves by 
several examples. Then the date of the synod, as it now stands, 
is contradictory. It reads Post consulatum Avieni XV Kalen- 





from cities represented at one or both of the preceding synods. While the sees 
were widely scattered, those in the vicinity of Rome predominated. 

For a thorough study of these dioceses the reader is referred to Francesco 
Lanzoni, Le origini delle diocesi antiche d’ Italia, where he will find an exhaustive 
study. Gams, in his Series episcoporum, has cited all but forty-four. The nature 
of his work did not make it possible for him to include all the minor bishopriecs 
that early ceased to exist. 

48 For such a reconstruction see Thiel, I, 735 ff. The best edition of Ennodius is 
found in the Vienna Corpus, VI. 
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darum Novembrium® Indictione nona. This is taken by 
Hefele to refer to Avienus junior, consul in 502, which would 
place the synod in 503. But the ninth indiction was 501. Avie- 
nus senior was consul in that year, but if the latter were taken, 
it would not help matters, as post consulatum Avien would 
still be 502, and there would be the added objection of the date 
being too close to that of the previous synod. Thus the con- 
clusion is inevitable that the acts of the synod as they now stand 
are the product of the Isidorian forgeries. 

What happened probably was that the forger took the 
libellus, which Ennodius had written in defence of Pope Sym- 
machus, and with this slight clue wove the synod around it. 
The /ibellus is an historical document, but the acts of the synod 
must be rejected as wholly or in part the work of the Pseudo- 
Isidore. In this case, as in that of the following synod, it is 
impossible to determine if there is any historical kernel within 
the forgery, and speculation would be merely a waste of time. 
The acts close with a list of signatures. But while the heading 
speaks of 218 bishops, the actual names only count up to 214. 
This would not be so important in itself, but there is other 
evidence that the signatures cannot all be genuine, as there are 
included names of bishops who more than fifty years before 
signed the acts of Chalcedon. Thus all evidence points to the 
fact that our document is a forgery. 


Council of October 1. 


The acts of this synod are so patently the work of the 
Pseudo-Isidore that they might be ignored completely, if they 
had not been accepted by Hefele as historical in substance, 
though he did recognize that the actual composition was by a 
later hand. The acts fill three folio pages in Mansi, but they 
cover only one point, and in that add little to the decrees of the 
fifth council; in fact, they are just what one would expect a 
forger to produce with the acts of the synod of 502 as a basis. 

There is, moreover, a general dissimilarity when the acts 
of this synod are read side by side with those of the earlier 
councils under Symmachus. This is a kind of proof that can 
only be appreciated by a careful study of the whole period, but 
a glance at one or two passages may give a hint as to the pur- 


49 Mansi omits the month, and Hefele follows his editing. 
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pose of the forgery. We read of those “Who, under the guise 
of a royal gift, or of any power whatsoever, encroach on the 
preserves of the churches.” Or again: “Similarly, let them be 
struck with a perpetual anathema who hold the things of the 
church by the order or gift of princes, or of any ruler what- 
ever, or by any invasion, or tyrannical power, and leave them 
as legacies to their sons and heirs, (as we hear is done by 
some), unless, when the truth is known, admonished by the 
pontiff, they quickly return the things to God.” What condi- 
tion of things had the author in mind? Who was the king who 
was making presents to his subjects out of church lands? Cer- 
tainly not Theoderic, who had always been the protector of 
church property, and had issued an edict covering this very 
point.°° But while the circumstances of these acts do not fit 
into the environment of Italy in the early sixth century, they 
do fit perfectly into that of Gaul in the ninth, where ‘“There was 
as little respect for the Church’s servants as her property.” 


The acts of this, like those of the previous synod must be 
rejected as wholly the work of the ninth century forger, or else 
as genuine acts so completely remodeled that it is impossible to 
separate the false from the true, and therefore of no historical 
value as far as Pope Symmachus is concerned. Either view 
brings us practically to the same conclusion, they cannot be ac- 
cepted as genuine councils of the time of Pope Symmachus. 





50 For the attitude of Theoderic, see Cassidorus, Variae, ii, 29. For the edict, see 
MGH., Leges I, 170. 
51 E. H. Davenport, The False Decretals (Oxford, 1916), 4. 








THE RISE OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS IN AMERICA 
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Professional schools in the United States, whether of medi- 
cine, law, engineering, or theology, are of relatively recent 
origin. It is a matter of interest that the ministry was the first 
profession in America for which a technical and standardized 
training was provided. While the first law school in America 
was founded in the same year as the oldest theological seminary 
(1784), the courses were loosely organized and there was no 
definitely prescribed amount of work required for graduation 
and no academic requirement for the practice of law." In all 
the institutions where there were law departments or law schools, 
even as late as the middle of the last century, the law students 
were considered as distinctly inferior to the regular college 
students’. The law office of a practicing attorney was the place 
of preparation of most lawyers of the country until relatively 
recent times. The University of Pennsylvania, which boasts 
the oldest medical school in the country, organized in 1765, hada 
professor of medicine as early as 1756 and the first medical de- 
gree was granted in 1768. But the average practicing physician 
until well along in the last century received his training by acting 
as an apprentice to some noted practitioner, “during which he 
combined the duties of a student with many of the menial tasks 
of a servant. He ground powders, mixed the pills, rode with 
the doctor on his rounds, held the basin when the patient was 





1 William O. Shewmaker, ‘‘The Training of the Ministry in the United States 
of America before the Establishment of Theological Seminaries’’ (Papers of 
the American Society of Church History, Second Series, Vol. VI. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons, 1921), 187. See also E. G. Dexter, A History of Education in 
the United States (New York, 1904), 325. 

2 W. W. Sweet, Indiana Asbury-DePauw University, 1837-1937: A Hundred Years 
of Higher Education in the Middle West (New York: Abingdon Press, 1937), 67. 
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bled, helped to adjust plasters, sew wounds, and ran with vials 
of medicine from one end of town to the other.’””* 


At the end of the colonial period the Congregational and 
Presbyterian‘ churches were the only religious bodies in America 
with an educated clergy, whose ministers were largely American 
trained. For instance, of the 250 Presbyterian ministers who 
received ordination between 1758 and 1789 in the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia, 120 had come from the College 
of New Jersey, twenty from Yale, while the College of Phila- 
delphia, Newark Academy, Hampden Sidney College, Washing- 
ton Academy, and the several “log colleges” furnished the re- 
mainder. With few exceptions, every Congregational minister 
in America had been educated either at Harvard or Yale, while 
a few had received their training at the College of Rhode Island.° 


From about the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
custom arose and became common from the middle of the cen- 
tury onward, for young college graduates intending to enter 
the Congregational ministry to study theology under the private 
instruction of some well qualified minister. From 1742 to the 
end of his active ministry in 1790 Joseph Bellamy, the minister 
at Bethlehem, Connecticut, had about one hundred theological 
students in his home. Nathanael Emmons from 1769 to 1840 
trained eighty-seven ministerial students. Numerous other 
ministers also followed this practice.° 


During and following the Great Awakening, numerous “log 
colleges” arose among the Presbyterians. William Tennent’s at 





3 For a description of the usual training received by the medical practitioner 
in America in the latter eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries see J. B. Mc- 
Master, History of the People of the United States (New York, 1883), I, 27-30. 

4 Records of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, ete., (Phil- 
adelphia, 1904), 511. At this (1785) meeting of the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia it was considered ‘‘whether in the present state of the church in 
America, and the scarcity of ministers to fill our numerous congregations, the 
Synod, or Presbyteries ought therefore to relax in any degree, in the literary 
qualifications required of intrants in to the ministry?’’ And it was carried in 
the negative by a great majority. 

5 Edward F. Humphrey, Nationalism and Religion in America, 1774-1789 (Boston, 
1924), 267. During the first twenty-seven years of the history of the College of 
Rhode Island, more than twice the number of graduates entered the Congrega- 
tional ministry than entered the Baptist ministry. 

6 For a discussion of the private teaching of theology see Shewmaker, op. cit., 
150-169. An excellent account of the activities of Nathanael Emmons in this 
regard will be found in Edward A. Park, A Memoir of Nathanael Emmons: 
With sketches of his friends and pupils (Boston, 1861), Chap. xiii, pp. 215-265. 
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Neshaminy, John Blair’s at Fagg’s Manor, Robert Smith’s at 
Pequea in eastern Pennsylvania, James Findley’s at Notting- 
ham, Maryland, John McMillan’s in western Pennsylvania, and 
Samuel Doak’s at Bethel, Tennessee, are among the best known.’ 
But aside from these private efforts to prepare ministers, there 
had been established three professorships of divinity, that at 
Harvard in 1721, at Yale in 1756, and at Princeton in the sev- 
enteen sixties.” But the great majority of the American Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian ministers who received any special 
instruction in theology were dependent upon the efforts of the 
private teachers. 


The Lutherans,’ the German Reformed, the Dutch Re- 
formed,” the Episcopalians, and the Catholics were still largely 
dependent upon Europe for their ministerial supply at the end 
of the colonial period. There was some private instruction in 
theology carried on by the Dutch clergy and some also by the 
Lutherans, but even Henry M. Muhlenberg sent his three oldest 
sons back to Halle for their education, while the German Re- 
formed church not only looked to Europe for their ministers but 
received financial assistance from the same source. While there 
was a large increase in the number of native colonials entering 
the Episcopal ministry, to such an extent was the Episcopal 
church dependent on Europe for their ministers that when the 
Revolution was ended and independence achieved, a majority 
of their parishes throughout the country were vacant, the min- 
isters having returned to England. In Virginia, for instance, 
of the ninety-five parishes only fifteen were supplied with min- 
isters at the close of the war. 


The Baptists, and the German sectaries such as the Dunk- 
ers and the Mennonites, had a native ministry, but it was an 





7 For an account of the ‘‘log college’? movement among American Presbyterians 
see W. W. Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier: The Presbyterians (New 
York: Harper, 1936), Chap. iii, ‘‘Cultural and Educational Influence of the 
Presbyterians in the Early West,’’ 54-81. 

8 For a brief statement regarding the professorships of divinity at Harvard, Yale, 
and the College of New Jersey, see Shewmaker, op. cit., 128, 148, 149. 

9 See A. R. Wentz, History of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, (Philadelphia, 
1926), for a discussion of ministerial education among American Lutherans in 
the colonial period, especially Chaps. I to IV. 

10 The situation in regard to the ministerial supply in the Dutch Reformed church 
is briefly told in The One Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary (New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1934), 
‘‘Historical Address’’ by President William H. 8S. Demarest, 52-67. 
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untrained one and, outside of New England and the middle 
colonies, almost entirely of the farmer-preacher type. Although 
the College of Rhode Island was founded by the Baptists in 
1764, yet to 1791 of its 165 graduates only twelve had gone 
into the Baptist ministry while twenty-six had entered the 
Congregational ministry. The Methodists, during the course 
of the Revolution, when all of Wesley’s missionaries but Asbury 
had departed, also secured a native ministry, but it, too, was 
completely untrained. 


I. The First Theological Seminary in America—the Result 
of the Cutting Off of the Old World Supply. 


It was the breaking off of old world connections as a result 
of independence which created the first theological seminary in 
America, that of the Dutch Reformed church, now the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary. The question as to whether 
the Dutch church should have an American trained ministry 
or was to continue to look to the universities of Holland for 
their supply had been bitterly contested since the days of Theo- 
dore J. Freilingshuysen. The founding of the first theological 
seminary in America dates from the action of the Dutch Synod 
of October 2-5, 1784, when Dr. John H. Livingston, a grad- 
uate of Yale and with a doctorate of theology from the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht (1770), was chosen professor of theology, 
and Hermanus Meyer, a native of Germany who had studied 
at Groningen, was selected as associate in the languages. This 
was the first theological faculty in America and the succession 
has remained unbroken to the present day, the Synod contin- 
uing to choose the professors. On May 19, 1785, Livingston 
delivered his inaugural address in Latin, entitled De veritate 
religionis Christianae. When in 1810 Livingston was chosen 
president of Queen’s College with the understanding that he 
was to continue his theological teaching, the seminary was 
moved to New Brunswick, New Jersey, where it has been from 





11 To be a theological seminary in the sense in which I am using the term in this 
paper, there must have been at least two members on the theological faculty. 
Thus all the ‘‘one man’’ institutions are eliminated from this classification. It 
is in this sense that the Dutch Reformed Seminary qualifies as the first Theo- 
logical Seminary in America. See ‘‘ Historical Address’’ by President William 
H. S. Demarest, op. cit., 57. 
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that day until now, not a part of Queen’s College, or Rutgers 
University as it has now become, but in affiliation with it. 


A second seminary produced in general by the same set of 
causes was the Moravian Seminary at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, 
which was projected by the Moravian ministers in America 
at a meeting at Bethlehem in 1802, and began its work in 1807 
with a faculty of two professors.” 


Ii. The Rise of Theological Seminaries as the Result of the 
Cutting Off of the Ministerial Supply from the Old 
Colonial Colleges due to their Secularization. 


As is well known, the primary purpose in the establishment 
of all the colonial colleges, with the possible exception of the 
College of Philadelphia and King’s College, had been to train 
ministers. This purpose, as we have seen, they fulfilled satis- 
factorily until past the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
religious decline which followed the great colonial awakenings 
was responsible for bringing fewer and fewer ministerial stu- 
dents to the colleges, and an increasingly larger proportion of 
students interested in general education. The increased num- 
ber of lawyers in the English colonies was, in fact, one of the 
causes of the American Revolution. In other words, the col- 
leges were becoming imbued with a secular interest and were 
becoming less and less interested in the training of preachers.” 





12 Claims have been made that Service Seminary of the Associate Presbyterian 
Church begun in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, in 1794 is the oldest seminary in 
America. This school, however, was a one man institution, the Reverend John 
Anderson constituting the entire faculty during the early years, whereas the 
New Brunswick Seminary had a faculty of two from the beginning. See ‘‘ Early 
Theological Education West of the Alleghanies’’ by Jesse Johnson, (Papers of 
the American Society of Church History), Second Series, V., 121-130. 

13 The lists of graduates of Yale College from 1745 to 1792, which specify the oc- 
cupations after graduation, illustrate the growing secular interests among Amer- 
ican college students during these years. 

Total graduates from 1745 to 1763 ... 505. Of this number, 186 entered 
the ministry, 64 became physicians, 56 were lawyers, ‘‘and many of the re- 
mainder who were not formally admitted to the bar, took the place of trained 
lawyers in their several communities. ’’ 

Total graduates from 1763 to 1778 . . . 484. Of this number, 154 entered 
the ministry, 59 were physicians, and 52 lawyers. 

Total graduates from 1778 to 1792... 543. Of this number, 168 were 
lawyers, 129 were ministers, and 57 were physicians; from 1792 to 1805 the 
total graduates were 540. Of these, 182 became lawyers, 109 ministers, 87 en- 
tered business, 40 became teachers, 37 physicians, and 27 became farmers and 
planters. Thus it will be seen that the proportion of ministers to the total grad- 
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The sad state of religion in the American colleges during 
and following the Revolution is so well known as to need little 
comment. At Princeton, established in 1746 as a nursery of 
the ministry and where revival zeal had flourished as nowhere 
else in the land, there were in 1799 but three or four students 
who made any pretensions to piety."* Ashbel Green, who later 
became the president of the college, states that when he was a 
student, there were but two professors of religion in the student 
body and not more than five or six who scrupled the use of pro- 
fane language in common conversation, sometimes of the most 
shocking kind.*’ Conditions were similar at Yale College dur- 
ing the same period. Lyman Beecher who was a student there 
during these years speaks of the “ungodly state” in which the 
college was, of the skepticism and rowdyism which prevailed 
among the students, of intemperance, profanity, gambling, and 
licentiousness which were common among them. At Dartmouth 
the students were described as “‘very unruly, lawless and with- 
out the fear of God,” and but a single member of the class 
of 1799 was publicly known as a professing Christian. A sim- 
ilar situation prevailed at William and Mary and at Harvard. 
All of this clearly indicates that the old colonial colleges could 
no longer be depended upon as a source of supply for the Chris- 
tian ministry. 


While the newer colleges which were being established 
during the latter eighteenth and the early years of the nineteenth 
centuries—such as Hampden-Sidney and Washington Colleges 
in Virginia, Dickinson and Jefferson Colleges in Pennsylvania, 
Williams in Massachusetts, Bowdoin in Maine, and others in 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Tennessee—were from their founding, 
seats of training for ministers, yet their output was more than 
absorbed by the demands of the frontier. 


Still another change in the educational climate which needs 
to be noted is the beginning of the state college and university 





uates steadily declined from 1778 onward. (See F. B. Dexter, Biographical 
Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College, II, 786; III, 715; IV, 744; V, 810.) 

14 For a summary of the moral and religious conditions prevailing in the Amer- 
ican colleges toward the close of the eighteenth century see W. W. Sweet, ‘‘The 
me tae Moral Courts of the Frontier,’? (Church History, Vol. II, March, 
« , ss . 


15 W. B. Sprague, Lectures on Revivals of Religion, ete. (New York, 1833), Ap- 
pendix, 336-354, 
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movement. The founding of the University of Vermont in 
1791, of Transylvania in 1792, of the University of North Car- 
olina in 1795, of the University of Georgia in 1801, of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina in 1805, of the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1819, and others, and the taking over by the states of 
Dartmouth and the University of Pennsylvania are evidences 
of the trend away from church colleges and the emphasis upon 
secular culture.” 


It was primarily to meet this situation that the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians, who had been most dependent 
upon the American colleges for their ministerial supply, began 
to establish theological seminaries for the special training of 
ministers. First came Andover in 1808. The loss of the Hollis 
professorship at Harvard to the Unitarians in 1805 was a con- 
tributory cause of Andover’s establishment, but such a step 
would have been necessary aside from that fact. The purpose 
of Andover, as stated in the constitution, was to increase the 
“number of learned and able defenders of the Gospel of Christ, 
as well as of orthodox, pious and zealous ministers of the New 
Testament.” The Unitarian defection and their capture of 
Harvard College was responsible for the famous Andover Creed, 
the acceptance of which was made a requirement for each 
member of the faculty, and which eventually was a large fac- 
tor in closing Andover’s doors. Leonard Woods, Moses Stu- 
art, Austin Phelps, and Edwards A. Park are the great fac- 
ulty names in Andover’s century of history, while the long list 
of its graduates who went into every form of Christian work, 
is adequate testimony for the first half-century of its life, at 
least, that Andover justified its founding.” 


There now followed in rapid succession the founding of a 
whole series of theological seminaries, the first ones, of course, 
being established by those churches which possessed a long 


16 The beginnings of the state university movement are well portrayed in Donald G. 
Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Universities before the 
Civil War, (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932), Chap. 
iii, pp. 133-207. See also his discussion of the attempts to secularize the colonial 
colleges, and the Dartmouth College Case, 142-154. 

17 The most recent history of Andover Theological Seminary is that by Professor 
Henry K. Rowe (Newton, Massachusetts, 1933). 
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tradition of an educated ministry. In 1812 the Presbyterians 
opened their seminary at Princeton. At Harvard the professor- 
ship of divinity was expanded into a Divinity School in 1815. 
In 1816 the Congregationalists opened Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary in Maine, and the Lutherans established their first train- 
ing school for the ministry, Hartwick Seminary at Otsego, 
New York, though it can hardly be called a theological seminary 
since it possessed only one theological instructor. In 1818 the 
Presbyterians founded their second theological seminary at Au- 
burn, New York, while in the next year the Episcopalians, hav- 
ing come to life after a period of “suspended animation,” opened 
their first seminary, the General, in New York City. In 1822 
Yale followed the example of Harvard and the professorship of 
divinity was expanded into a Divinity School and soon became 
a power in the churches “through the influences that flowed 
forth,” particularly from the lecture room of Nathaniel W. 
Taylor. The following year (1823) the Episcopalians opened 
their second theological seminary at Alexandria, Virginia. And 
then in rapid succession came Union Seminary in Virginia es- 
tablished by the Presbyterians, and the Newton Theological 
Seminary of the Baptists in 1824, the German Reformed Sem- 
inary at Lancaster in 1825, the Lutheran Seminary at Gettys- 
burg in 1826, Hartford Theological Seminary established by 
the conservative Congregationalists in 1834, and the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York in 1836, established by the 
New School Presbyterians. 


The establishment of these first theological seminaries, all 
of them east of the Alleghenies, came as the result of perhaps 
four principal influences: first, the shutting off of the minis- 
terial supply from the old world as a result of American inde- 
pendence; second, the drying up of the old colonial colleges as 
a source of ministerial supply, and the inadequacy of private 
instruction, together with the trend toward state controlled gen- 
eral education; third, the increased demand for ministers as 
a result of the great revival which swept over the country in 
successive waves from the opening of the new century onward; 
and fourth, theological differences, in Congregationalism par- 
ticularly. 
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III. The First Theological Seminaries West of the Alleghenies. 


First came the “log” theological schools of the Presby- 
terians, of which there were a considerable number. John Mc- 
Millan’s school in southwestern Pennsylvania is a typical ex- 
ample of numerous others. In fact there was scarcely a Pres- 
byterian minister in the early West who, at one time or another, 
did not have young men in training in his household. Of 
the first twenty-eight members of the Erie Presbytery, for in- 
stance, twenty-two had received their theological training un- 
der John McMillan’s instruction. McMillan’s method of in- 
struction was by written lectures arranged in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. These the students transcribed and they 
were expected to recite, word for word, what they had written. 
There was no opportunity for discussion or for independent 
opinion; it was simply a matter of learning what had been hand- 
ed down to them, a method which must have created a lifeless 
and stereotyped theology. As has been already noted, in 1794 
the Associate Presbyterians,'* one of the Covenanter bodies, 
opened a seminary in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, which was 
called Service Seminary, over which Rev. John Anderson was 
placed in charge. This they claim was the first real theological 
seminary west of the Allegheny mountains, “the second Protest- 
ant seminary in America.’”’* This, however, was simply a one 
man institution until 1835, and must therefore be classed with 
the other “log’’ seminaries, at least in its earlier years. 


The first real theological seminaries in the West, with one 
exception—Bexley Hall—were all Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional. First came Western at Alleghenytown, established in 
1827, now in the city of Pittsburgh; the second is now the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary in Chicago, which opened in 
1830 at Hanover, Indiana; a third was Lane Theological Sem- 
inary, established in 1832 at Cincinnati. As a matter of fact 
Lane was a Plan of Union enterprise and in its early years 
drew many of its students from central and western New York 
where the Plan of Union had operated most sucessfully. In 
1835, Oberlin Theological Seminary was opened under Congre- 


18 W. W. Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier: The Presbyterians, 77-78. See 
also 8. J. M. Eaton, History of the Presbytery of Erie (New York, 1868), 94-95; 
also J. Smith, Old Redstone (Philadelphia, 1854), 209-10. 

19 ‘‘Early Theological Education West of the Alleghenies,’’ by Jesse Johnson, 
in The Papers of the American Society of Church History, Second Series, V, 
121-130. 
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gational influence, though it came into existence as a result of 
the famous student rebellion at Lane.” 


The primary influence which created these early theological 
seminaries in the early West was the vast need of the West for 
education and an educated leadership. The purpose of the Pres- 
byterian church in establishing their early seminaries is well 
set forth in the action taken by their General Assembly in 1825: 


The General Assembly taking into consideration the numerous and rapidly 
increasing population of that part of the United States and their terri- 
tories situated in the great valley of the Mississippi, and believing that the 
interests of the Presbyterian Church require it, and that the Redeemer’s 

kingdom will thereby be promoted, do resolve that it is expedient forthwith 
to establish a Theological Seminary in the West, under the supervision of 
the General Assembly. 


When it was decided to establish their western seminary at 
Pittsburgh, there was much dissatisfaction expressed by the 
Presbyterian leaders farther west, since they considered its lo- 
cation too far east to serve adequately the great and expanding 
new section of the country. It was this dissatisfaction which 
led very shortly to the founding of the seminary at Hanover, 
Indiana, by the Synod of Indiana; and a few years later of Lane, 
at Walnut Hills, now a part of Cincinnati.” 


In a letter resigning the pastorate of his Boston congrega- 
tion on his acceptance of the presidency of Lane Seminary, 
I.yman Beecher stated: 


The exigencies of our country demand seminaries, and exposition of doc- 
trine, and preachers of such zeal and activity as guarantee by the grace 
of God, the increasing effusion of his Spirit. And the question whether the 
first and leading seminary of the West shall be one which inculcates 
orthodoxy with or without revivals, is a question, in my view, of as great 
importance as was ever permitted a single human mind to decide. If I ac- 
cept I consider the question settled that a revival seminary takes the lead, 





20 A recent and most fascinating account of the establishment of Lane Theological 
Seminary and the student rebellion which occasioned the formation of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary is Gilbert H. Barnes, The Anti-Slavery Impulse, 1830-1844 
(New York, 1933), 41-45; 64-68; 71-76. As also the Autobiography and Corre- 
spondence of Lyman Beecher, edited by Charles Beecher (New York, 1865), II, 
Chaps. xxiv, xxxii-xxxiv. 

21 W. W. Sweet, op. cit., 78-81. 
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and so much and so powerfully as inevitably to give a complexion probably 
forever to the doctrine and revivals of that great world.** 


In other words, Lyman Beecher believed that the western 
theological seminaries should be not only training schools for 
orthodox ministers, but nurseries of revivals, for he thought 
that in that way and in that way only could the West be reach- 
ed religiously. 


In his deservedly famous Plea for the West, Lyman 
Beecher in answering the question “What is required to secure 
the civil and religious liberty of the West?” states: This cannot 
be done by prayers and supplications; nor by tracts, Bibles, or 
itinerant missions, but rather by education; by establishing “‘per- 
manent, powerful, literary and moral institutions.” The great 
body of western teachers, he declared, must be educated in the 
West, and the type of minister demanded in.the West, must be 
talented and eloquent as well as pious, for nowhere on earth is 
“talent, and learning, and argument, and popular eloquence” 
more “highly appreciated and regarded.” 


Not only was Lane a “revival’’ seminary, to use Beecher’s 
phrase, but Oberlin under Charles G. Finney was soon surpass- 
ing every other seminary in the land in turning out revival- 
istic preachers. 


IV. The Beginning of Theological Education Among the 
Baptists, Methodists, and Disciples. 


Methodists, Baptists, and Disciples, during the early years 
of the nineteenth century were alike in holding that no amount 
of education could make up for the lack of a divine call. They 
argued that theological training was not required of the apostles. 
To preach the “‘simple gospel,” they maintained, did not require 
a long period of training in a theological seminary. As the 
Baptists put it, “God never called an unprepared man to preach,” 
though He had called many an uneducated one. “Christ,” said 
Peter Cartwright, “had no literary college or university, no 
theological school or Biblical institute, nor did he require his 
first ministers to memorize his sayings or sermons, but simply 
to tarry at Jerusalem till they were endued with power from 


22 Autobiography and Correspondence of Lyman Beecher, II, 273. 
23 A Plea for the West, by Lyman Beecher (Cincinnati and New York, 1836). 
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on high.” In 1840 an article published in the Christian Advo- 
cate stated that: 


All history shows that the Church invariably declines in spirituality in the 
same proportion as her ministers become distinguished for their general 
popularity as eloquent and learned divines. 


One pioneer preacher declared: 


I have heard of wonderful things under the sun. I have heard that men 
take pure Gospel seed and carry it to a ‘theological mill’ and get it ground 
into fine flour, and then sow it over the people and wonder why it doesn’t 
spring up and ‘bear fruit.’** 


I think it must be pointed out, however, that none of these 
religious bodies were opposed to education in itself. They were 
glad enough to have educated and intelligent men in their min- 
istry and were proud of them, when occasionally one entered 
their ranks. Nor did they oppose the establishment of colleges 
for the general education of the people. In fact, Peter Cart- 
wright introduced the first bill into the Illinois legislature for 
the establishment of a state college, and was later one of the 
founders of McKendree College and Jacksonville Woman’s 
College, but he was opposed, and bitterly opposed, to the idea 
that one could make a preacher by sending him to a theological 
school. 


Alfred Brunson opposed theological schools on the ground 
that they so often turned out “learned dunces and third rate 
preachers,’ while Peter Cartwight compared the theologically 
educated preachers he knew to to the pale lettuce “growing un- 
der the shade of a peach tree,” or to a “gosling that has got the 
waddles wading in the dew.” 


In the face of this type of opposition, what were the in- 
fluences which finally led the Baptists, Methodists, and Disciples 
to advocate a theologically educated ministry and to the estab- 
lishment of their first theological seminaries? 


In the first place, a change in attitude came about as a re- 





24 The attitude of Methodists toward theological seminaries is interestingly set forth 
in Paul N. Garber, The Romance of American Methodism (Greensboro, N. C., 
1931), Chap. ix. See also numerous references in Cartwright’s Autobiography 
pea York, 1856); and Alfred Brunson, 4 Western Pioneer (Cincinnati, 1872), 

vols, 
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sult of the competition furnished and the example set by the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists. This was the primary 
reason why the first Baptist and Methodist seminaries were es- 
tablished in New England. Here this competition was earliest 
felt. Asa result came Newton Theological Seminary founded 
by the Baptists in 1824, and what is now the Boston University 
School of Theology, which was begun by the Methodists at 
Concord, New Hampshire, in 1846. 


A second influence was that exerted by educated and 
wealthy laymen who began to demand ministers of whom they 
need not feel ashamed. Trained ministers, they said, were need- 
ed to attract the cultured people of the cities, and scholars were 
needed to refute the attacks upon their theology. One Methodist 
minister, Stephen M. Vail, arguing for theological education 
asked: “Shall we, for example, permit Dr. Judson’s successors 
in India to go on as he did, translating the Greek term baptizo, 
‘to immerse,’ and thus permit them to make Baptists of these 
teeming nations of the East?” 


The later Baptist position on an educated ministry is set 
forth in the Baptist Quarterly (1871). First, Jesus was an un- 
educated man; he was also poor. From these facts we are to 
learn that the gospel depends for its success not upon human 
learning, but upon divine power. The power of Christianity is 
not natural, but supernatural. Second, the gospel was adapted 
to the common people. Third, when Jesus chose his twelve dis- 
ciples he chose uneducated men; but these disciples were not 
sent out without preparation: first, they were under the instruc- 
tion of Jesus, and after his resurrection they were under the 
tuition of the Spirit of Truth. Therefore, the efficiency of the 
Christian minister is not dependent upon high culture, but on 
spiritual unction and power. But high culture, as in the case 
of Paul, may fit one for wider usefulness than could be attained 
without it. 


It has not been the purpose of this paper to give in detail 
an account of the establishment of the first theological sem- 
inaries but rather to set forth the several influences which creat- 
ed these centers for the special training of the Protestant min- 
istry in America. These institutions came into existence to 
meet a need, felt at first only by those churches which had a 
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long tradition of an educated ministry, but eventually recognized 
by every considerable religious body in America. And they will 
continue to exist only so long as they meet a felt need and serve 
a real purpose. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 
By P. G. S. Hopwoop, New York: Scribners, 1937. xiii, 387 pages. $3.00. 


The problem of Christian origins has been approached from many 
angles, and Mr. Hopwood suggests another, which in his view is the right 
one. He starts from the indubitable fact that Christianity, in the New 
Testament period, laid hold with a unique power on the lives of men. It 
must therefore have grown out of life. Its beginnings must be sought, 
not in myth or speculation or historical antecedents, but in the experience 
of those who believed in it. The attempt is therefore made to discover 
from the extant documents how the earliest Christians felt and thought and 
lived. How had they responded to Jesus in his life-time? How had they 
been affected by his death and resurrection? What was the spiritual out- 
come of association in a church, and of the observance of certain rites and 
customs? Mr. Hopwood seeks to answer these questions by a careful 
examination of the known facts. He tries to place the primitive church 
in its environment. Iie discusses, in a most valuable chapter, the workings 
of the Spirit, as we can now understand them from similar phenomena in 
religious history. He seeks to get behind the theological beliefs to their 
springs in hope and emotion. The enquiry is at once historical and psy- 
chological, and is carried out with striking ability, in the light of the best 
modern scholarship. It leads to a number of conclusions which are differ- 
ent from those which are generally accepted, but which will henceforth 
require the serious consideration of all students of early Christianity. 
The name of the author is new to us, and this is possibly his first book. 
If so, it is a pleasure to welcome a new writer who shows every promise 
of doing work of conspicuous value in the New Testament field. 


Union Theological Seminary. E. F. Scott. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Hans LietzMANN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 406 
pages. $4.00. 


The publication of this book in its English translation is an event of 
no mean importance, for it makes available this work of the outstanding 
German church historian to a much larger group than would be the case 
otherwise. The work covers the period from B. C. 40 to A. D. 180, and is 
the first of a projected series intended to cover the period of the early 
church. It begins with a description of the political, cultural, and religious 
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conditions prior to the coming of Jesus, and concludes with a chapter on 
Gnosticism. Although some of the theses will undoubtedly prove challeng- 
ing to other scholars, the work as a whole is an excellent introduction to 
the period under consideration, such as one could expect from the pen of 
such an acknowledged authority as Dr. Lietzmann. 

But a disappointing feature of the work is what appears as a scholarly 
provincialism. It is markedly noticeable that the author restricted him- 
self to the use of German works almost exclusively, neglecting, or at least 
not specifically mentioning, hardly any others. In a field such as that 
of the origins of Christianity a great deal of valuable work has been done 
by French, English, American and other scholars. Since The International 
Library of Christian Knowledge aims to represent the “international point 
of view,” as it defines its objective, it seems a pity that this work is so 
overwhelmingly restricted to the scholarship of one nation alone. It would 
be interesting to learn the author’s comments, adverse or otherwise, on the 
findings of the scholars of other nations. 


Nevertheless, such as the work is, it represents ripe scholarship and 
excellent workmanship. As such, it should prove of considerable value to 
students and scholars alike. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


RELIGIOUS TRADITION AND MYTH 


By Erwin R. GoopENovGcH. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 
97 pages. $1.50. 


For several years, members of the academic profession have been 
familiar with Professor Goodenough’s little treatise, The Church in the 
Roman Empire. Its combination of reliable scholarship and exceptional 
facility of exposition make it invaluable for use with undergraduates. 
Those who have occasion to teach this period of religious history, whose 
problems and solutions seem particularly confusing to the average college 
student, have come to appreciate the clarity and interest with which Pro- 
fessor Goodenough presents them. 


Consequently, the new volume, dealing with the same area in the his- 
tory of ideals, will find a similar welcome. The book is based on a series 
of lectures which the author delivered at Colorado College in 1935. This 
may account for a repetitious quality of style which did not characterize 
the previous work. The purpose of the lectures is not purely historical, 
but primarily philosophical. Professor Goodenough treats the genesis of 
Christian traditions functionally, showing how they arose in response to 
current needs; yet his motive here is to demonstrate that they hold peren- 
nial values for the “lost generation” of to-day. 

By way of introduction, the author relates himself sympathetically to 
those contemporary intellectuals who are cut loose perforce from ancient 
moorings. Then he draws upon the past for principles of direction which 
may obviate aimless drifting. He discusses in turn the contributions of 
Palestinian Judaism, Greek Philosophy, Greek Religion, and Hellenistic 
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Judaism. Finally, he attempts what he considers to be an intellectually re- 
spectable and emotionally satisfying reconciliation. 

It is no discredit to Professor Goodenough’s efforts that his historical 
analysis and description prove superior to his philosophical syntheses. He 
is primarily an historian; but it is a relief to have paramount issues of the 
philosophy of religion treated by one who commands the historical data 
with such critical and penetrating understanding. 

Professor Goodenough is so keenly aware of the philosophical prob- 
lems involved that he would ground his religion on “purely pragmatic and 
agnostic” experience. But to reach a universal ultimate, characterized by 
unity and productive of moral good, while adhering strictly to such prem- 
ises, requires some sleight of hand. In fact, the author’s careful wording, 
if taken at face value, would completely sterilize his metaphysical achieve- 
ment and leave him with experience alone. 

Professor Goodenough is aware of this difficulty as he attempts 
to bridge the gulf, but maintains that even if the myth had no objective 
counterpart, it still would be religiously desirable. When he develops 
this argument his very phraseology recalls in part Comte’s “religion of 
humanity” and more especially Santayana’s religion of poetry. 

But is it not just the degree of faith in the existence of an objective 
correspondence to the religious myth which gives it force? And if it be- 
comes apparent that such an objective correlation cannot be authenticated 
on rigidly pragmatic grounds, would not a consciousness of the purely 
fanciful character of this sophisticated mythology vitiate its theological 
motivation ? 

Artifically constructed religions have failed notoriously. Theological 
myths deliberately preserved or created as sheer poetry can hardly provide 
more than aesthetic satisfaction. Perhaps, that is sufficient to justify them, 
but I do not believe it can be demonstrated, as Professor Goodenough 
seems to expect, that Christian traditions and myths can mean to the 
modern intelligensia all that was of essential importance to the ancients. 
Nor do I believe that myths which are suspect largely or entirely as sheer 
poetry will provide motivation and direction for conduct. But why, indeed, 
from a “purely pragmatic” approach should that be necessary ? 

The effort to contribute to a satisfactory philosophy of life for the 
“lost generation” which takes account of the continuity in religious needs 
and ideals is commendable. If the author has failed to provide an adequate 
answer, he has at least furnished some illuminating and provocative in- 
sights ; and his writing is, as always, a delight to read. 


Colgate University. Horace J. Nickels. 


THE MIND OF LATIN CHRISTENDOM 


By Epwarp M. Pickman. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
738 pages. $5.00. 


The most attractive quality in this closely-wrought and heavily an- 
notated work derives from the author’s sensitiveness to contemporary feel- 
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ing for the historical phenomena of human culture. We require to know 
today, with as much objectivity as the human mind can measure, what the 
culture of yesterday was like. We desire, without fear or favor, to trace 
back the line of descent of our own culture through the cultures which 
produced it. If the specific discipline of church history is significant in the 
modern scene only in its relation to universal history, so is the “secular” 
history of the western world satisfying only when it recognizes the funda- 
mentally Christian character of western culture. 


The sometime Catholic Gibbon treated the phenomena of early Chris- 
tianity disdainfully, if always wittingly, because he loved the ancient world 
whose recovery from declining health he supposed to have been impeded 
by the Christians, whom he portrays as being in those days “more solicitous 
to explore the nature, than to practice the laws, of their founder.” Pick- 
man, on the other hand, although he describes himself as one in whom 
“faith died . . . leaving no trace,” discovers no universal catastrophe in the 
fall of the Roman Empire, nor any conventionally sharp line drawn be- 
tween the ancient and medieval histories, because he finds an element of 
historical continuity supplied in the life of the church: of which thesis one 
good illustration amongst many is Huneric’s persecution of the African 
Catholics as heirs of the Roman state. 


It is thus that a cultural history of the fifth century becomes primarily 
a history of Christian ideas, both theological and moral, and of instit«tions, 
such as monasticism and the papacy—a history of Christian activity during 
a period of imperial decay. Augustine is represented as the hero of the 
period, although the author admits that it was rather Cassian’s ladder of 
perfection than Augustine’s low estimate of the nature of man that deter- 
mined the immediate future of the course of Christian culture. Augustine, 
like a certain apostolic creative genius, was perhaps venerated more widely 
than he was imitated. In his own day, as F. Homes Dudden has shown, 
nobody exerted a more determinative influence than Ambrose. 


But scores of other Christian heroes are reanimated here. They speak 
volubly for themselves, through copious quotation, on the subject of mir- 
acles, the problem of evil, the nature of man and the essences of Christian 
virtue. It is extremely refreshing to find even heretics speaking for them- 
selves, without prejudice; for after all, revelation and instruction in the 
Pelagian scheme measure up, in their totality, to something not unlike the 
Catholic doctrine of grace. It was in a psychological rather than a theo- 
logical matter that optimistic Pelagius and the depressingly pessimistic 
Augustine were poles apart. 


Of the several good turns done in this book for students of history not 
the least is the summary in chapter four of the work of Sergio Mochi 
Onory on the subject of church and state. Of its defects I count the 
greatest not any of the lacks which the author so modestly deprecates in 
his Preface, but simply the difficulty of the plan of the work. Readers of 
history are entitled, I think, to more of direction and more of “march.” 


Harvard Divinity School. MacKinley Helm. 
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LUTHER AND HIS WORK 


By JosepH Crayton. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1937, 
xxviii, 292 pages. $2.50. 


The author of this work is a well-known English editor and writer, an 
Oxford man, and a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. His book, one 
of the Science and Culture Series, comes with a preface by their general 
editor, Joseph Husslein, S. J., and with the “Jmprimatur” of the archbishop 
of Milwaukee. 


Mr. Clayton’s purpose is twofold: first, to show, with a “bias for 
truth” only, how the “tragedy of the sixteenth century” happened and 
what “vital consequences to civilization” have followed in its wake; and 
secondly, to incline both Catholics and Protestants to forget their pre- 
judices and unite in combating their common enemies; atheism, denomin- 
ational division, private judgment in matters of religion, and the like. The 
way to bring about this united front would be, it seems, for Protestant 
churches to come out of the “wasteland of Lutheranism, the city of dread- 
ful night that Calvin built” and submit themselves “in a common obedience 
to the spiritual authority of the pope.” The role of the latter in this re- 
making of history would presumably be to let the erring sisters return in 
peace and not to remember past years. 

The book begins with a chapter on conditions in Europe on the eve 
of the Reformation in which the ignorance and corruption of the leaders 
of Christendom is emphasized. It then presents most of the chief facts 
about Luther and ends with several chapters recounting the spread of 
Protestantism throughout Europe and the rise of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion up to about the year 1570. A table of rules and dates, several maps, 
a very meagre bibliography, and an index are appended. 

There is no doubt that the author speaks with sincerity and urbanity 
and that both he and his publishers believe that his book ought to pave a 
goodly stretch on the long road toward reconciliation. There is also no 
doubt that the author has tried to be fair to Luther and in one of two in- 
stances has waxed almost enthusiastic about him. But the minor motif 
running through the work is that Luther was “an agency of destruction,” 
the Reformation a terrible mistake, and the history of Protestantism the 
history of cumulative spiritual bankruptcy, so evident, especially in our 
own day, that most of our ills may be traced to it—that it needs only to be 
pointed out in order to be seen and understood for what it is. 

The book may, however, do its share in bringing about mutual under- 
standing between the two largest divisions of Christendom. Catholics will 
discover in it about as undistorted a picture of Luther and his work as any 
“censor librorum’” could pass with a good conscience. Protestants, on the 
other hand, may learn from it how the other side looks at the event which 
to them has always represented a forward, not a backward, step in the his- 
tory of human enlightenment. 

One feature of the book remains an enigma to the reviewer. How 
can such a prominent and prolific writer, an Englishman at that, write with 
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such a frequent disregard for the rules of graceful sentence structure and 
correct punctuation ? 


Northwestern College, Watertown, Wisconsin. Elmer C. Kiessling. 


THE EARLY STUARTS, 1603-1660 


By Goprrey Davis. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. XxX, 
452 pages, 8 maps. $5.00. 


The fifth volume to appear in The Oxford History of England, edited 
by G. N. Clark, maintains a standard of historical scholarship not only 
challenging to the other volumes in the series but also worthy of one 
reared in the traditions of Samuel Rawson Gardiner and the late Sir 
Charles Firth. Though briefer than the works either of Gardiner or of 
Firth, Mr. Davies has contrived to combine the chief contributions of each 
and to add the substance of scores of articles and monographs which have 
appeared in recent years. The result is a book whose emphasis, though 
predominantly political and constitutional, includes economic and social 
materials usually foreign to treatments of the era of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion. 


Anyone familiar with the problems, the passions, and the polemics of 
the era of James I, Charles I, and Oliver Cromwell knows the dangers 
which beset the scholar who attempts to write of these times in an un- 
prejudiced manner. Mr. Davies has maintained a splendid impartiality 
and he has given judgments which always command respect if not com- 
plete agreement. For example, one may regret the seeming contradiction 
which occurs when Mr. Davis writes (p. 31) that James “was far from 
successful in persuading the masses” to accept the theory of divine right of 
kings and (p. 66) “At that time [1603-40] the theory of the divine right 
of kings was accepted.” And one who has read the Clarke Papers with 
care will deplore Mr. Davies’ inclusion (p. 156) of Cromwell among those 
regicides who “did not order the king’s execution as a measure of safety, 
but as a righteous judgement,....” Students of religious history will be 
disappointed also by the author’s failure, unjustified by the facts and not 
excused by the brevity of the treatment accorded them, to differentiate 
more accurately among Brownists, Independents, Levellers, and “sec- 
taries,” to trace the rise of Independency as a political movement, and to 
indicate adequately the origin of the struggle between Independents and 
Presbyterians which lay back of the bitter strife between Army and Parlia- 
ment after 1645, 


Readers interested in form and style are likely to condemn a synthesis 
—however scholarly—which gives forty-four pages of “Political and Con- 
stitutional History,” turns to ‘‘Foreign Relations,” then to “Religious His- 
tory,” then back to “Political and Constitutional History” for four chap- 
ters, and so on in see-saw fashion until the period is covered, after which 
excellent chapters on “Education and Science,” “The Arts,” and “Liter- 
ature” follow like cockboats in the backwash of the ship of state. A valu- 
able and critical bibliography is added and eight maps, useful for ready re- 
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ference, but so little remarkable as to appear unworthy of the volume as a 
whole, conclude the book. 

However, Mr. Davies has written a valuable book based upon careful 
research and cautious evaluation of materials. Students of religious his- 
tory will find it especially useful for its expert treatment of religious events 
in direct relation to the political, constitutional, economic, and social his- 
tory of the period. 


Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. Raymond P. Stearns. 


THE ARK AND THE DOVE 


By F. Mosswoop Ives. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1936, 
xi, 435 pages. $3.50. 


The Ark and the Dove were the ships that carried to Maryland the 
first settlers under the Calvert proprietorship. Dr. Ives narrates the his- 
tory of the colony with emphasis on the significance of its Roman Catholic 
element. This is prefaced by an account of Roman Catholicism in England 
under Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, and followed by a discussion of 
the relations of the Carrolls, Charles, John, and Daniel, to the national in- 
dependence and to the formation of the federal constitution. While the 
author, according to the publisher’s jacket, “is a non-Catholic,” his Roman 
Catholic interest is undeniable. The thesis which he would maintain is 
that the United States owes religious liberty, the separation of church and 
state, the strongest element of democracy in its constitution, and the di- 
vision of powers between the general government and the states, largely 
to men of Maryland, therefore largely to Roman Catholic principles and 
teachings forming these men. To specify one point, from Aquinas, Suarez, 
and Bellarmine, via Maryland Roman Catholics, in great part came the 
sovereignty of the people among us. An instructive criterion of Dr. Ives’ 
method of historiography is afforded by a comparison of his first three 
chapters, on English Roman Catholicism, based chiefly on Lingard, Belloc 
and other writers of their communion, with Dr. W. K. Jordan’s impartial 
and exhaustive study, based on the sources. Suffice it to say that the sub- 
ject wears very different aspects in these treatments. 

Dr. Ives’ account of the colonial period in Maryland, containing many 
personalia and considerable quotation from sources, is very interesting. 
Had he seen C. M. Andrews’ authoritative work on this history (The 
Colonial Period of American History, II, published in the same year), 
he would probably have modified some statements. He makes much, and 
with reason, of the prevailing religious liberty. The celebrated law of 
1649 he minimizes, attributing the liberty to the original policy of the 
Calverts, and especially to the law of 1639. In this he interprets “Holy 
Churches within this Province shall have all her (sic) rights and liberties” 
to mean “all churches,” which seems very doubtful. At any rate religious 
liberty there was. Dr. Ives is offended by the suggestion that Lord Balti- 
more was influenced to establish it by considerations of business expedi- 
ency ; but there seems no harm in the view that he both believed in liberi” 
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and saw that it would be profitable. Historians have never been disposed 
to underestimate the religious liberty of Maryland under the Calvert rule, 
and no reason appears for Dr. Ives’ feeling that injustice has been done. 
The good record of Maryland is not magnified by his prejudiced attack 
on Roger Williams. Determined to establish priority for Maryland, he 
even denies to Williams significance in regard to religious liberty: “a 
strong and bitter religious prejudice dominated his whole life.” He gives 
a chapter to Williams, but ignores his Providence compact of 1636, contain- 
ing the principle of religious liberty, and The Bloudy Tenent of 1644, 
a classic statement of the idea of liberty of conscience, which Andrews 
says “is not to be found in any of Lord Baltimore’s utterances of the first 
fifteen years.” 


On other subjects the author uses similar methods. The extent of 
popular government in Maryland has been recognized by historians; but 
Dr. Ives goes to the length of saying that in “early Catholic Maryland” 
there was “equality of civil rights,” and to support his case draws a con- 
trast with Massachusetts, where “The clergy made the laws’! Concern- 
ing the services of the Carrolls in the War of Independence and the mak- 
ing of the constitution he narrates. much that is significant and some things 
that are not appreciated. But with regard to the first amendment 
he says that the influence of the Carrolls “contributed more to the recogni- 
tion of the principle of religious liberty in the United States Constitution 
than any other factor,” thus closing a chapter in which he has described 
Madison’s proposal of the amendment, but has not mentioned the demand 
of several states for a guarantee of religious freedom, or the important 
part played by the Virginia Baptists. It is unfortunate that history should 
be written in this partisan fashion. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 


SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES 


By Micuaet MUtier. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1937. x, 226 pages. 
$2.25. 


Like his namesake of Assisi, Francis de Sales may be called a “hu- 
manist” saint, but one who speaks in the language of the modern rather than 
the medieval world. For the Renaissance lay behind him, not before him. 
His achievement, as Dr. Miiller states, was “to formulate a new ideal that 
integrated earthly culture and deep Christianity, that harmonised Human- 
ism with Catholicism, that blended one’s duties on earth with surrender to 
God, and enabled one to be a true man and at the same time become a 
Saint. 


_ The book is not a biography so much as an outline of Francis’ relig- 
lous teaching. Strikingly modern in spirit, it contrasts with much of the 
exaggerated mysticism and asceticism of the sixteenth century. There is 
no dualism in his thinking which separates God from his world and seeks 
to attain the heavenly by rejecting the earthly. True asceticism is the cul- 
tivation of good inclinations and purposes, not the destruction of evil ones. 
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The passions are not to be annihilated but elevated; for one cannot love 
God solely by the will. There are also involved affectionate emotions, 
which pour forth in tender feeling towards God’s creatures. One of his 
keenest insights is his recognition that perfection is not a ready made ideal, 
exhibited in the lives of saints, to be copied slavishly by each individual. 
Thus celibacy is ruled out as a “higher” ideal than marriage. Each person 
must follow the vocation given him by God and suited to his temperament, 
“Let us be completely what we are,” he says. 

Francis’ insights into human psychology are surprisingly acute. We 
suspect this was due not so much to his education as to his long experience 
in diligent diocesan supervision and personal religious counselling. His 
humanistic training led his thoughts about human nature and original sin 
into divergent channels from those taken by the Jansenists. Francis 
trusted human goodness and its natural yearning for God, and believed the 
normal attitude of men towards God should be childlike confidence and joy. 

Dr. Miller has done excellent work in setting the theology of St. 
Francis in the currents of sixteenth century religious thought. He finds 
a close affinity at times between him and his contemporary Spanish hu- 
manists, notably Ludovicus Vivés. We hope Dr. Miiller will in the near 
future give us a volume on these less known kindred spirits of the bishop 
of Anney. 


University of Chicago. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 


TRENDS OF CHRISTIAN THINKING 


By Cuartes S. Macrartanp. New York: Revell, 1937. 207 pages. 
$1.50. 


For the second time Dr. Macfarland has provided the too-busy-to-read 
minister and layman with a review of significant books in the field of relig- 
ion. The volumes are grouped in six categories: Theology and Phil- 
osophy, the Social Gospel, Church and State, the Church, and the Return 
to Personal Religion. (One notices with interest the absence of any title 
dealing with the critical study of the New Testament.) For the most part 
Dr. Macfarland has reserved his own comments for the last chapter in 
which he gives the trends which emerge from his survey and his evaluation 
of them. Wishing “to let the books and their authors speak for them- 
selves,” he has depended on quotation and summary rather than his own 
critical analysis. 

The section on theology and philosophy is the least satisfactory. This 
is partly because Dr. Macfarland begins with two volumes, American 
Philosophies of Religion by Wieman and Meland and Present Theological 
Tendencies by Aubrey, which are themselves surveys of contemporary relig- 
ious thought. As a result, intricate systems of thought are so abbreviated 
as to be difficult of comprehension. There is also a certain “These little 
systems have their day,” attitude on Dr. Macfarland’s part which tends to 
belittle the importance of many of the differences under discussion. 

In the various sections on the church the author moves with the ease of 
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a veteran in the local, national, and international aspects of ecclesiastical 
life. He marshals effectively the analysis, the exaltation, and the ques- 
tioning of the church which appear in the writings of German, English, 
and American authors from a variety of denominations, including the 
Roman Catholic. 

Following the practice of this book its conclusions are given in its 
own words. “If one were to attempt to sum up these trends, the formula 
would be Theism versus Humanism. As yet this cannot be said to have 
developed any clear-cut school of thought except in general terms. The 
quickening influence of it all, upon mind and conscience is evident, but 
we may pause a moment to note the effect of the preponderance of ne- 
gations. .. . Three subjects have survived (from fifty years ago) or are 
reappearing: Philosophy of Religion, Evolution, Theism, above all God; 
His nature and character, His relation to the universe, the world and man, 
the nature of faith in Him, and the nature of His revelation. On these we 
have positive thought.” 

New York City. Katharine L. Richards Rockwell. 


A HISTORY OF CONGREGATIONALISM IN NEBRASKA 


By CHarLes JOHNSON KENNEDY. Chicago: Mid-West Congregational 
Historical Society, 1937. 113 pages. $1.00. 


Mr. Kennedy’s major emphasis in this monograph is indicated by his 
subtitle, “A study of Administrative Activities.” After an introductory 
summary, he traces, in six chapters, the growth of Congregational work in 
Nebraska and the changes in its administraiive organization, from the 
forming of the General (State) Association in 1857; through the five 
decades of its extension across the state, to the assuming of self-support in 
1906; then on through three decades of centripetal trend till now, when 
the denomination administers all its common work through one central 
body, the Board of Directors of the State Conference. 


To this author “The development of the administrative functions of 
the state and district organizations to include all phases . . . is the central 
theme of Nebraska Congregational history” (page 8). Without necessarily 
agreeing that this is the “central theme,’ one must admit that it is one im- 
portant theme of that history; and Mr. Kennedy has rendered a genuine 
service in tracing it out. While his narrative leaves something to be de- 
sired in point of organization of material and literary style, he has done a 
vast amount of spade work in bringing together and verifying his facts. 
Later writers in this field will owe much to his diligent researches. Not 
least of his services at this point are his extensive foot notes and five-page 
bibliography in which he lists and locates seventy-five different manuscript 
and printed sources. 

The book should be read by Nebraska Congregationalists generally 
and should encourage similar work on other phases and in other states 
where it has not yet been done. 


Doane College, Crete, Nebr. J. E. Taylor. 
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EASTWARD—A STORY OF ADONIRAM JUDSON 


By Stacy R. Warsurton. New York: Round Table Press, 1937. 240 
pages. $5.00. 


Probably nothing did more to arouse missionary enthusiasm one 
hundred years ago than the romantic story of the perils, persecutions, joys 
and sorrows of this pioneer family, laboring for thirty-eight years to plant 
the Kingdom of God in Burma. A succession of biographies and memoirs, 
both of Judson and of his three remarkable wives, came from the press 
and was widely read. Warburton seems to have made careful use of this 
and also of unpublished material, a full biography of which is given. 


No serious and complete study of the life of Judson has appeared 
within the last fifty years. Former works are out of print. Furthermore, 
only the passing of the years will give that truer perspective which is nec- 
essary for the more discriminating evaluation of personalities and life 
work. There were many sides to Judson’s personality. Wayland has 
given us the picture of a man of God, conscious of his divine commission 
to preach the gospel to dying heathen. Others have paid more attention 
to the human side of the man, his social qualities, his wide cultural interests, 
and the general attractiveness of his nature. 

Judging from past attempts, it is not an easy matter to write a mis- 
sionary biography. Some accounts are so romantic that they cease to be 
true; others are so prosaic that they cease to be interesting and significant. 
Warburton has succeeded in avoiding these extremes and has given us a 
picture of the rich and composite personality which Judson himself seems 
to have been. The story is well told. It is written for the general public. 
One lays the book down with hesitation and picks it up with eagerness. 
The author has the knack of interspersing a vividly descriptive narrative 
with paragraphs which interpret the meaning of these events and their 
bearing upon later missionary policy and outcome. The reading of such 
biographies as this is a powerful stimulant to self-sacrificing devotion to 
missionaries or to any other worthy cause. 


Divinity School of the University of Chicago. Archibald G. Baker. 


LYNCHBURG’S PIONEER QUAKERS AND THEIR MEETING 
HOUSE, 1754-1836 


By Douctas Summers Brown. Lynchburg: J. P. Bell, 1936. 180 pages. 


Lynchburg, a town of approximately 40,000, in the Virginia Pied- 
mont, was settled largely by Quakers, moving south from Pennsylvania up 
the Shenandoah Valley. The first Meeting developed about the family 
altar of Sarah Lynch (whose family gave the town its name) in 1754. 
Three years later the first log meeting house was built. From this time 
till about 1800 the history of Lynchburg is closely knit with the Quakers 
of South River. Even now it is estimated that about one-third of the 
native born population of Lynchburg is connected with this group either by 
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direct descent or by intermarriage. At the turn of the century the trek of 
the Quakers from Pennsylvania southward came to an end, and shortly 
thereafter the South River Meeting began to decline. Some members were 
disowned because they supported the Revolutionary War, others (includ- 
ing Sarah Lynch herself) because they married “out of unity.” It was 
the slavery issue, however, that finally drove the Quakers from Piedmont, 
Virginia. From 1800 on, in Virginia, every Friend had to make a choice 
of one of three things: (1) hold his slaves and be expelled from the Meet- 
ing; (2) free his slaves with the possible result of financial ruin, loss of 
caste, and becoming an object of distrust and suspicion among his neigh- 
bors; (3) pack up and go west. The great exodus (to Ohio) occurred 
about 1835-37, owing probably to a new outbreak of feeling on the part 
of the anti-abolitionists. When the Civil War broke out only a small rem- 
nant was left anywhere in Virginia, the old South River Meeting House had 
already been abandoned, and was fast falling into ruins. 


It is the story of this group of Quakers, and their old meetinghouse, 
that is told us in this book. The author has gone back into the ancient 
records, utilized every other source of information, and woven the whole 
into an interesting and valuable historical narrative. 


Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. Ernest Trice Thompson. 


